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“Personal Philanthropy ;"’ see page 167 
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Personal Philanthropy 


BY ARTHUR E. McFARLANE 


The camp by the “Tarpeian Rock” 
was at the northern extremity of that 
Quebec fishing preserve. And across the 
Lake, half an hour’s row through the 
islands encircling the “Rock,” stretched 
the Dorsey place, the only farm for six 
or eight miles around. From it “the old 
stag four” got their bread and eggs and 
butter; and there was a young orchard, 
too, which promised to make its contribu- 
tions in due season. 

On that particular sultry day in the 
last week of June, Dr. Fergusson had 
ended his trolling by having Ciprien pull 
into Dorsey’s bay to see if he could not 
get a blanket option on the Red Astra- 
khan yield. And when he got back to 
camp he brought some rather bad news 
with him—Dorsey had been knocked 
out by the heat. He had cut the hay in 
his “upper ten,’ and that afternoon he 
had persisted in finishing the raking of 
it; now he would have to stay on ice for 
a week, or maybe two. 

Vanderdecken and the Colonel dropped 
the tackle they were working on, and 
looked at him concernedly. 

“And his hired man’s skipped out to 
take up some guiding job, too, hasn’t 
he?” asked the Judge, lifting his large 
obesity from the grass under the cedars. 

“He has, and Dorsey doesn’t seem to 
know where under heaven he’ll get 
another, either. But he’ll be ’round all 
right be‘ore long. I'll go over and see 
him again to-morrow morning.” 

He did; and he could return with fur- 
ther reassurances. Also, on the way 
back he had passed the Judge’s skiff. 

“Where is Foxy Grandpa going?” he 
inquired. 





“Up to Narrow Channel.” 

“Well, it'll be the ‘broad road’ with 
him, one of these times, if he isn’t more 
careful. I hope the bass at least will 
have the sense to stay in till the ther- 
mometer drops a few.” 

Evidently they had, for the old gentle- 
man came back with an empty creel. 
He took his ill luck with uncommon 
equanimity, however. 

Next morning, although the thermom- 
eter had most patently not “dropped a 
few,”’ Vanderdecken “‘thought he’d drag 
a spoon around Painted Island and see 
if he couldn’t tempt a ’lunge from 
bottom.’”’ He came back as trophyless 
as the Judge. 

But neither of them appeared discour- 
aged. ‘‘Foxy” went off immediately 
after luncheon. And an hour later 
“Vander” took the other single skiff and 
followed in his turn. 

The Doctor had expressed his scientific 
opinion of both of them. But, none the 
less, a few minutes afterwards he an- 
nounced that for his part he was going 
over to see his patient. 

The Colonel reddened somewhat and 
reached for his hat. ‘Oh, oh—Doctor,”’ 
he said, with awkwardness. “I dare say 
you'll consider me all sorts of a Quixotic 
as:, but I think I’ll just pull over with 
you, and see if I can’t pile up a little of 
that hay Dorsey’s been raking in his 
‘upper ten.’ ”’ 

When the prow of the double skiff 
grounded in the cove at the end of the 
lane, Vanderdecken had just gone into 
the Dorsey barn to get a pitchfork. When 


he came out again he walked squarely 
into the arms of the two latest arrivals. 
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Their jeers were unlimited. But at 
length the Colonel turned his eyes 
towards the _ pine-bordered _ fields. 
“What is there to do out there, any- 
way?” he asked. ‘‘Let’s go and see.” 

They climbed through the bars and 
followed the lane along a field of oats 
and another of buckwheat. When they 
had pushed through the last thick green 
windbreak, they all stopped — short 
together and stood rootedly agape. 
Ponderously wielding a fork in_ the 
center of that ‘upper ten,” the round 
rubicundity of his countenance blazing 
more lambently than the sun itself, was 
Foxy Grandpa. 

With outraged war whoops they de- 
scended upon him, seized his arms, and 
roweling him behind with his fork, 
rushed him back into the nearest shade. 

He puffed and deprecated indignantly. 
“Pshaw, boys—confound it, you know! 
I suppose—I suppose I’ve arrived at 
years of discretion.” 

“You have—and passed _ them!” 
avowed the medicine man. 

For a space they fanned themselves 
with their hats in silence. 

“Of course,”’ said the Doctor, after a 
time, with a grin, “I don’t say that a 
little hay-making need be an absolutely 
sure-death proposition. With proper 
precautions one or two of us might sur- 
vive the experience. But why not offer 
Cip’s services instead?” 

“Yes, and try doing our own camp 
work again?” derided Vanderdecken 
“Oh-h no!—Oh-h no! Not in little 
Willie’s !—Besides, Doc,” and he dug him 
benignly in the ribs, ‘‘your heart being 
professionally nickel-plated, you are essen- 
tially incapable of comprehending that this 
is one of those occasions which palpably 
call aloud for personal philanthropy—for 
the good angel con game.” 

“Well,” and Fergusson beamed, “it 
certainly isn’t every day that you get the 
chance to be a blessed Santa Claus in 
midsummer. And if you are willing to 
remain under my orders——” 

The thing was settled. ‘‘We’ll have 
the hayrack out before seven to-mor- 
row,” said the Judge; “and in a day 
and a half we’ll have the whole crop in 
the barn.” 


On the way home and during the 
evening they did a good deal of joking 
about that ‘‘good angel con game.” But 
generosity will not be mocked. They 
fell asleep that night with hearts sweetly 
beatified by that inward guerdon, the 
consciousness of prospective virtue. And 
it gave them dreams from which they 
were hardly awakened by the thunders 
of a midnight downpour. 


Owing to the Judge’s having refused, 
with adjurations, to get up when he was 
called, it was considerably after nine 
when they pulled into Dorsey’s bay next 
morning. But that “it is always better 
for hay to have a little sunshine on it 
before it is handled,” was something 
which, in Foxy Grandpa’s opinion, could 
not admit of argument. 

The Doctor left them still arguing 
about it, and disappeared up the lane to 
see the owner of the hay. 

And they had only got the team and 
rack through the first bars when he 
returned. For the Colonel alone had 
been able to bring to bear any actual 
knowledge of double harness with which 
to buckle together his intuitions. But, 
after having let down three successive 
fences, they at length entered the ‘“‘upper 
ten.” 

Filling their hats with basswood 
leaves, they prepared to go to work. 
The Colonel said he supposed they would 
want him to build the load. They let 
him, but they put the Doctor up in front 
to drive and to look after the bow end 
of the enterprise. 

Vanderdecken and the Judge followed 
the windrows to the right and left of the 
wagon, and heaved up the uncocked 
bunches. And after the first five minutes 
that timothy did not go aloft “unsalted.” 
As for the two on top, they were in the 
full solar focus; and to add thereto they 
had a job upon their hands which was 
as exasperatingly tricky as it seemed pro- 
foundly simple. Again and again the 
Colonel flounderingly piled up the rear 
end of the load, only to have it avalanche 
back upon the twain below. 

“‘Wouldn’t you be wiser,” said Foxy 
Grandpa, beginning to lose his temper, 
“‘wouldn’t you be wiser to make its hind 
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‘‘Swept down the barnyard with ever gathering speed.’’ See page 166 
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quarters squarer—to give it some sup- 
porting angles—sort of like a cow’s back, 
you know? That’s the way I’ve been 
used to seeing loads built.”’ 

“Like a cow’s back!’’ panted the 
Colonel, sliding and wallowing anew; 
“there’s some bony structure in a cow’s 
back. This thing’s like some cursed 
monument of feather-beds!” 

However, the load was built at last. 
But before starting for the barn the 
driver steered his team into the grateful 
shadow of a big “islanded” elm. The 
two on the ground sank without com- 
ment into the cool of the grass. They 
had no mind to hurry the caravan. 

And, for the matter of that, they got 
finally under way again only after a 
slight controversy up above. “But, if 
you observed,” the Colonel could be 
heard repeating with great politeness, 
“the bridge into the barn is unusually 
steep and narrow, and I did a little gun- 
and-wheel driving in the artillery, you 
know.” 

“Well, if I’ve never done any of that,” 
replied the Doctor no less politely, “on 
occasion I’ve tooled my ‘bubble’ along a 
rippled chalk line. It’s awfully good of 
you, old man, but really I think you 
deserve a rest while we’re going in.” 

So the Doctor drove, and he drove 
very well indeed. But, just as he swept 
down the barnyard with ever-gathering 
speed, a flying column of chickens at- 
tempted, with frenzied squawkings, to 
cross his bows—and the last two of them 
were juggernauted clean and Clear! 

The Colonel did not say anything, 
desiring to acquire merit. Also he knew 
well that the Doctor would be aware of 
what he was thinking, anyway. © ™ 

He was allowed to take the next load 
in himself. And he did nobly, too. He 
“shaved the gates,” he went through 
those successive gaps as if they had been 
the barriers of the tan-bark ring. He 
sent the team up the lane in a lilting 
canter, mounted the slope to the barn on 
the gallop, and stopped as squarely in 
front of the mow as if it had been the 
judge’s box. 

And when at length it came to the 
third load, it was plain that his perform- 
ance was going to be even more brilliant. 
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Once out of the lane he began a kind of 
wheeling rush. He took the bridge with 
the speed and sweep of a cavalry squad- 
ron, and, inside the door—ran over one 
of Dorsey’s juvenile Berkshires! 

For a moment the warrior remained 
fixedly where he was. Then with better 
feelings he began to climb down to the 
succor of his victim. It was only a very 
small Berkshire, and at first glance one 
might well have thought that the vital 
afflatus had been squeezed entirely out 
of it. 

“Poor piggy! Poor old fel-low! But, 
good heavens. why couldn’t you have 
taken warning when I shouted?” 

Even as he grasped at it, with an an- 
guished squeal it kicked out and scuttled 
for the barnyard. 

The Jehu was still giving an almost 
tremulous pursuit when the two others 
came up and offered their commisera- 
tions. 

“Really, really,” he panted, “I don’t 
think it damaged him—so very badly.” 

He made another dive, which the vocif- 
erating piglet again eluded. 

“He seemed extremely well padded— 
he did, indeed. It was much—much like 
running over a Bologna sausage.” 

“Didn’t damage him much! You 
mayn’t have broken any bones, but look 
at the bun on his back!” said the Judge. 

““Yes—yes, I know. I suppose we’d 
better make an examination, and then 
shut him up somewhere.” He kept 
glancing furtively in the direction of the 
house. But, fortunately, between the 
barns and it there intervened a consider- 
able stretch of orchard and kitchen 
garden. 

His victim, however, was by this time 
sending up shriller cries to heaven than 
ever. “‘My Lord!” snarled the man of 
war. “Do try now—do try to bring out 
every. One within hearing!” 

He made one more breathless raid 
after it. And for a moment it looked as 
if he had successfully cornered it in the 
angle between the horse trough and the 
chicken coop. But once more it dodged 
like a half-back and was away! “All 
right, then—all right!—Don’t listen to 
reason! Don’t let us do anything for 
you!—And don’t shut your yap either!” 


























He turned red-eyedly to the others. 
“Tf Mrs. Dorsey comes down here, you 
can tell her I’ll square for the brute— 
when the Doctor squares for his chickens. 
But I’m not going to stay round and be 
made look like a fool! I’m going back 
to the field!’ Glaring apoplectically at 
the bun-backed shoat, which now ap- 
peared to feel that any further expression 
of its woe were superfluous, he started 
hastily down the lane. 

In the wish faithfully to chronicle the 
incidents of that morning, all too little 
has been said of its tremendous labor. 
The four from the ‘‘Tarpeian Rock” 
could in no way be said to be biased, for 
they were none of them agriculturists. 
But, after the first hour of it, they were 
making perspiring oaths to one another 
that of all man’s work, handling a timo- 
thy crop on a hot day must certainly be 
classified in a limbo of its own. ‘“ ‘Make 
hay while the sun shines!’” Vander- 
decken could be heard murmuring to 
himself again and again, with an empha- 
sis that withered. ‘Oh, yes, ‘make hay 
while the sun shines!’ ’ 

When the third load had been thrown 
off, it was long after one o’clock. They 
put the team in the stable and gave 
the horses their midday oats. Then they 
wearily dragged themselves back to the 
field, and in the shade of the big elm 
opened their lunch basket. 

A half hour later, following the advice 
and example of the Doctor, ‘‘Foxy” and 
“Vander” proceeded to take a balmful 
siesta. The Colonel still sat glowering 
for some time, but ended by joining 
them. 

They slept much longer than they had 
intended to. It was almost three when 
they got up stiffly again. Nor could it 
be said that they went back to work with 
any vigor renewed. That first load of 
the afternoon was put on with creakings 
of the joints which no perspiration could 
lubricate, and hoisted into the mow with 
interminable groanings. 

It seemed rather queer, too, that Mrs. 
Dorsey had not yet made any appear- 
ance. Of course nobody desired it. 
In point of fact, her benedictions would 
no doubt be rather embarrassing than 
otherwise. But it would be well to have 
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the thing over and done with. And, to 
say the least of it, it was strange that she 
had not so much as shown herself, 
though they had come in with load after 
load. 

The Doctor made apologetic explana- 
tion for her. “Her husband’s on his 
back, you know, and she hasn’t begun to 
get over her first fright yet. It’s natural 
enough for her to be blind and deaf to 
everything else. In fact, I told her myself 
to stay by him as closely as possible.” 

When they came in with the last load, 
however, the good woman was standing 
by the barn door. She had her milk 
pails with her, but it was plain that her 
mind was upon things other than the 
milking. She was very full of shy and 
stammering gratitude indeed. 

Yet—yet—there was something else. 

‘“‘I—I just hate to speak of it,’”’ she said 
weakly, “but that hay—I should ’a’ 
thought to come out and look at it my- 
self in the beginnin’, for none of you 
could be expected to know—that hay 
seems to be left wet and heavy by the 
storm last night: I’m ferrible afraid 
you’ve fetched it in before it’s got rightly 
dried. If it should heat and go sour— 
it’s terrible thin this year at the best, and 
if we were to lose what we have, I don’t 
know what in this world we’d do for 
feed! I can’t tell you how much we’re 
thankful an’ obliged to you, and I know 
how it must sound for me to be sayin’ 
this, but if that hay——” 

The Judge made answer. He said 
they could not tell how glad they were 
that she had spoken of the matter. 
They would make all haste to take that 
hay out again. They would do it the 
first thing in the morning. But for the 
dew, they would insist on doing it before 
they went home that night. 

As they pulled haltingly and bitterly 
across the lake, there was much more 
they might have said—but to what end? 
There was nothing else for it but to take 
that hay out. Besides, no mere trifling 
blunder can affect an underlying, ethical 
principle. It is the intention which is 
the reality. If Dorsey really was too ill 
to get up and do his work like a man— 
and the Doctor at any rate appeared to 
believe he was—they accepted the situa- 
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tion, and they would go through with it 
to the bitter end. 


It was much later even, next morning, 
when they got over to the farm than it 
had been the day before. And as they 
stood in the barn door and looked at the 
high-rising and plethoric mow, enthusi- 
asm, that winged aid, had given place to 
taciturnity and gloom. 

Vanderdecken had an idea, however, 
which seemed likely to subtract some- 
what from the amount of work ahead. 
On the west side of the barnyard, and 
stretching back to the bush, was a field 
which had been allowed to lie fallow. 
To open the rail fence to it would offer a 
spreading-ground directly at hand. It 
would save the necessity of any laborious 
load-building, too; for they could pitch 
the hay down on the rack as loosely as it 
would be forked off again. The Judge 
alone found fault with the scheme; and 
all he could say was that it seemed a 
good deal too easy, somehow. It was 
the objection of unreasoning pessimism, 
and it was overruled with contumely. 

The morning was swelteringly hot, and 
the haymow was in the sunward wing of 
the barn. It was an oven which there 
was no breath of air to cool. And out 
in the fallow field, the four distilled in 
perspiration. Thereto was added yet 
another thing: the bun-backed shoat, 
which had been healthily mumbling a 
corncob when they arrived, now persist- 
ently got in front of the Colonel as he 
drove, and fled before him with the re- 
newed squeals of an anguish by this time 
too palpably simulated. And the super- 
human restraint which the Colonel was 
plainly putting upon himself wore hardly 
less sawingly upon the nerves of the other 
three. Because, too, they were now 
moving only half as much at a load, 
there were twice as many loads to move. 
There appeared to be absolutely no end 
to the operation. 

But, a few minutes before twelve, it 
was finished. Now at least they could 
begin again where they had originally 
begun, and there was fresh hope in that. 
They ate their lunch in the shade of the 
barn, and then once more headed the 
hayrack for the outer field. 


A new fact, however, was revealed by 
a more careful examination of that 
‘upper ten.” Perhaps half its acreage 
consisted of rather low ground, and 
before the hay on that part of it could be 
brought in, it would have to be turned 
and left to sun for at least another day. 
That, too, was something which obviously 
demanded attending to before anything 
else. For which reason they turned 
sourly away from it, and proceeded to 
take another load from those windrows 
which were already dry. 

They had just put it on, when the 
Doctor decided that this time he pre- 
ferred to walk to the barn. In getting 
down he managed to prod the nigh horse 
with his fork. In the fine free-for-all, 
catch-as-catch-can runaway which en- 
sued, if the Colonel was not left upon 
the field, the greater part of that load of 
timothy was. 

But once again they silently hoisted it 
on and started for the barn. And when 
they reached the head of the lane, what 
sight awaited them was this: from the 
maple bush at the other end of that 
fallow field, to the hay spread forth 
before them there had come up every 
hoof and horn of the Dorsey stock. And 
they had encompassed it about, and were 
laying waste, and trampling, and with all 
possible speed devouring it! 

The four made no demonstration of 
passion. They had no more heart for it. 
They simply opened the fence, drove the 
animals into the barnyard and closed up 
the gap after them again. In the strug- 
glings of even the most indomitable 
spirits there too often comes a moment 
when it is evident that fate itself has 
declared against them. Thereafter they 
may still resist, but it is with the unhop- 
ing automatism of fish caught in the net 
of Ananke. 

They threw off their load, and wended 
their weary way back to the field to turn 
the wet windrows of that ‘‘upper ten.” 

It was on towards the end of the 
afternoon that “Foxy” and the Doctor 
took their forks on their shoulders and 
again mounted the lane to see if the first 
hay was not now dry enough to put back 
in the mow. It would have surprised 
them little, if, in their absence, a tidal 
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wave had rolled over it, or the earth had 
opened and engulfed it. 

But the imp of the perverse takes too 
keen a delight in the exercise of his inge- 
nuity to contrive any such commonplace 
calamities. When the pair had examined 
that loathly, fallow field timothy, and 
decided that what remained of it was at 
last cured beyond any danger of relapse, 
they went moodily back to the stable to 
get the horses. Leaning against the feed 
bins was a half-grown, red and white 
calf; and even the Judge could see at a 
glance that its condition was pathological. 

The Doctor took a second and con- 
firmatory look. ‘Great heavens!” he 
cried, “this—this puts the crown on 
everything! He’s got into the oats!” 

“Well—and I’ve no doubt it was J 
who left the barn door open,” spluttered 
up “Foxy.” “But all I’ve got to say is 
that I hope he may be rewarded for the 
smartness he’s displayed in working his 
way clear through here, by an infernally 
good pain in his pinny'”’ 

“*Pain?’?”? The Doctor turned the 
beast’s eyes around to the light. ‘Pain 
nothing! The brute doesn’t feel any- 
thing at all, most likely—but he’s on the 
verge of collapse!” 

“What?—What?” The Judge’s whole 
attitude underwent the most immediate 
change. ‘‘Good Lord, Fergusson, don’t 
tell me that! Why, merely a few 
oats ” 

“Get hold of his other ear!” shouted 
the Doctor, swinging the animal ruth- 
lessly to the right-about. “I’ve no hope 
whatever that there’s anything in the 
stable I could give him. But if we get 
him outside and keep him on the jump— 
make him run like blue blazes——!” 

The old gentleman grasped the left 
ear, they flung out of the door and 
started on a gallop down the lane. They 
reached the bars at the end of it, turned, 
and with almost unslackened speed made 
their course a second time. They could 
not have believed they had any such 
power of exertion left in them. 

The red and white calf rolled his head 
from side to side, and tried desperately 
to balk. But the two Tarpeianers 
thumped upon his _ thick, oat-filled 
rotundity, and rushed him onward. He 
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could only keep sending forth a piteous, 
blatting bawl. 

And it did not go unanswered. By 
the time they had thrice made the circuit 
of their hippodrome, every milch cow, 
heifer, and leggy yearling which those 
enemies of the bovine kind had impris- 
oned in the barnyard, was following the 
amazing spectacle with ears set forward 
and eyes protuberant. And, by their 
fourth time around, the herd had started 
after them. They did not make any 
attempt at a rescue. But, bellowing 
their sympathy, they circled and pushed 
one another in upon the torturers as they 
ran. 

“My heavens! but will you get out?” 
roared the Judge. 

They only ‘‘boo’d” their protests, and 
flung their tails, and crowded in the 
closer. 

Another round of that was all that 
human nature could endure. When the 
two reached the place where they had 
opened the fence in the morning, the 
Doctor let go of his “‘handle,” and began 
furiously to pitch the rails down again; 
and that done, he did not stop until he 
had driven the last of the herd through 
into the fallow field once more. “No 
doubt they’ll finish that hay,” he choked; 
“but let them! Let them! And it’sa 
choice between that and the field of 
oats!” 

In the meantime, while he was closing 
up the gap again, the vis inertiae which 
the calf was able to oppose to the Judge’s 
single propelling power had fairly brought 
him to a standstill. And it was a stand- 
still which Foxy Grandpa showed a 
craven willingness to take advantage of. 

“Fergusson,” he panted, as the former 
came back on the run, “I really think 
he’s getting over it—I’m almost cer- 
tain——”’ 

“Look here!” And the Doctor 
launched the brute ahead again while 
trying vainly to contain himself. ‘What 
—what do you imagine—would be likely 
to happen to you—if you had eaten 
about two bushels of dried apples?” 

“God bless me!’ cried the old gentle- 
man, with a horror wholly inexpressible, 
and he clutched at that left ear anew. 

It was just at this moment that the 
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Colonel showed himself at the bars below 
them. 

“Come on!” cried “Foxy” desperately. 
“Come on and help! Don’t stand star 
ing there! Doc’ll explain it all to you 
afterwards. Get hold of his tail. We’ve 
got to keep him going. It’souronly hope!” 

If the Colonel was beyond measure 
astounded, he was still always the man 
of action. He did not pause to ask 
whether that red and white calf had 
swallowed carbolic acid or the Kohinoor. 
With an ejaculation which showed how 
entirely they had imparted their feelings 
to him, he grasped the tail and jibed the 
animal around. And once more they 
started it on its bucketing course down 
the lane. 

But, at the third turn, in spite of all, 
it was too evident that the beast’s vital 
energies were hopelessly upon the ebb. 
“Twist harder! Twist harder, Colonel,” 
gasped the Judge in an agony. 

Alas, the Colonel had already cork- 
screwed that caudal impetus to the utter- 
most. 

The reckless gourmand was now being 
all but carried along by the three. No 
one could any longer blink the fact that 
his condition was moribund, hippocratic, 
in articulo. His sufferings, of a truth, 
though, seemed to be very little. Like 
the frozen, he wanted only to lie down 
and slumber. And they gave up and let 
him. 

It was at this juncture that Vander- 
decken made his appearance. And 
“Vander” was one of those individuals 
who are cursed with an untimely sense 
of humor. He climbed the fence, bal 
anced himself upon the top rail long 
enough for one glance of sufficient com 
prehension, and then dropped to the 
grass in a shouting heap. “Oh, Lord! 
Another regret-to report ! Another item 
for the casualty lists. Only give you 
three a few hours more and you'll do for 
the whole farm!”’ 

If his jokes had been such as you 
could have laughed at—if they had been 
such as might have lent the kindly relief 
of comedy to the situation! But no, he 
went on to ask if they’d tried oxygen, 
and if it was too late for artificial 
respiration. 


The Doctor turned away from him, 
and looked again at that blubbered 
muzzle. 

“But I’m afraid it’s no use, Doc, no 
use now. You’ve plainly lost another 
patient.” 

Fergusson set and re-set his glasses, 
and tried to keep his lips down over his 
teeth. ‘I don’t wish,” he said, “I don’t 
wish to be taken as showing animus. 
But you seem determined, George, to 
touch me on that point where I am 
entirely justified in some degree of sensi- 
tiveness. And if you attempt /urther to 
remind me of how, in this matter, I 
have been willing to step across the wide 
professional gap which separates 

“Oh, well now,” broke in the Colonel 
testily, “‘there’s no use losing your tem- 
per—and especially when it was you who 
first started this philanthropy _ busi- 
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ness 

From behind him there was emitted a 
kind of chuckling sniff, a sniff of malev- 
olent, joying triumph. The Colonel was 
the first to turn. It was the bun-backed 
shoat which had thus expressed itself. 

But on sight of the warrior’s face it let 
loose a squeal of terror and ran for its 
life. And the Colonel was already in 
murderous pursuit. 

“This is the end!” he panted. “There’s 
a limit to all things—and I’ve reached 
that limit with you!’ 

This time he might have caught it, too; 
but under the further side of the barn 
there was a hole which he did not get his 
eye on soon enough. 

He had just slowly and gaspingly re- 
joined the others, when from up the lane 
there came down to.them the approach- 
ing clink-a-clink of milk pails. 

They looked at one another, aghast. 
It was one of those moments——! The 
Judge broke into a convulsive stutter. 
‘“‘I—I—I suppose you expect me to make 
some explanation to her—but really I 
couldn’t—I couldn’t trust myself to go 
through with it to-night!—I’ll have Cip 
come over and pay for the thing to- 
morrow! But as for now——” Fora 
moment, quivering and heaving, he 
turned upon the calf. “Drat the stupid 
fool of a brute anyway! Conjound the 
conjounded——\”’ 
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The others, however, had already 
started for the boat. The nearest way 
was through the barnyard. With a nerv- 
ous unanimity they climbed the fence, 
and skirted around the oat field for the 
shore. 


What conversation there was at supper 
that night was largely made by Cip. 
True, Vanderdecken might with some 
encouragement have waxed humorous 
again; but the atmosphere little inspired 
it. The other three ex-agriculturists ate 
their fried bass in flushed and sullen 
brooding. After finishing his last cup of 
tea, for five long minutes ‘Foxy 
Grandpa” kept his smouldering vision 
fixedly upon one point. It was evident 
that he was not to abandon the matter 
without one final eruption. 

“And what rats me past bearing,” he 
burst out at last, “is that we seem to 
have thought of that brute’s life as abso- 
lutely priceless! We had to save it—if 
we all died of apoplexy for it ourselves! 
Yet I suppose,” he blistered, ‘I suppose 
if we had pooled our entire joint and 
several means and mortgaged our immor- 
tal souls, we might have raised enough 
to pay for it in the beginning, and let it 
die in peace!” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, “‘in any case 
we have the privilege of paying for it 
now.” 

And the matter having been once 
brought up, they went ahead with it. 
They proceeded to give their facto- 
tum a list of commissions which it 
would be his first duty to attend to on 
the morrow. 

Cip had enough Indian in him to 


envisage all ordinary sources of wonder 
“without any amazement.” But when 
Vanderdecken explained to him that, to 
begin with, he would have to go up to 
the “‘New Settlement” at the head of the 
lake and make arrangements to have 
Dorsey hauled down as much hay as 
there had been originally upon his 
“upper ten” and a ton or two more for 
damages, Cip showed astonishment gap- 
ing and unlimited. 

‘Also, there’s a couple of chickens to 
pay Mrs. Dorsey for.” 

*‘Mais, | pay for dose cheeken’, dere’s 
a week!” he protested, recovering speech. 

“These are other chickens,” said Fer- 
gusson shortly. 

“Ho, oder cheeken’! 
hup dere?” 

“No,” said Vanderdecken. ‘No, Cip, 
we didn’t cook anything but our goose 
up there! Are you going to throw in 
your Berkshire, Colonel? We can’t be 
sure he’ll ever be good for anything any 
more.” 

The Colonel swallowed. ‘“He’d have 
been good for less if I’d only once got 
my hands on him. But he goes in with 
the calf, I suppose.” 

There was a pause. “Is there any- 
thing else?” asked the Doctor metallic- 
ally, resetting his glasses. 

“Well,” said Vanderdecken, “when 
we’re putting down the calf, I suppose 
in simple equity we ought to include the 
oats he was filled with : 
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“Ves!” exploded the Judge. ‘ Yes/— 
and he crammed his carcass so—so full 
of them it was like trying to heave along 
a truckload of Saratoga trunks! Con- 
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The Passing of the Veteran 





BY LEO WESTMEATH CRANE 


He had wandered into town some eight 
vears before, an old man, shambling, and 
dreaming in the twilight of other days. 
He said he had come from “away back 
there,” and that he was tired. So he 
became an odd-job man, and little by 
little relapsed into a state of mild servi- 
tude at the tavern near the crossroads. 
There he led a miserable existence under 
Tod Barton’s bullying rule, and on occa- 
sion he would explain his submission 
by saying: 

“It really don’t matter, ye know, boys, 
‘cause I’m on’y tired. That last piece 
of road was dry and dusty. When I’ve 
been rested up a bit, I'll go on again. 
Ye see, I’m seekin’—seekin’ somethin’ 
out there. It’s always out there in front, 
always just a little beyond the next hill- 
top—like to-morrow—or the end o’ the 
rainbow. Some day, maybe, some day, 
for ye know I’ve been at this thing a 
long time now——” 

In a certain mood they of the village 
loved him. Uncle Billy was the last of 
the Bellsville veterans. On his arrival 
the place had boasted six relics of the 
great war that had once devastated par- 
ticularly their portion of the mountain. 
But now these were all dead, and save 
for Uncle Billy, who had wandered in 
from the highroad, hailing from “away 
back there,” the great war would have 
been a closed incident. The younger 
set clung to this remnant of fighting days 
fondly. They loved him,* perhaps, far 
more than all the rest, because he had 
never told more of his adventures than 
that he had served through the Valley 
campaign under Jackson, and had helped 
to whip Hooker out of the Wilderness. 
He was therefore an unexplored closet. 
They waited hopefully for the day when 
he would give forth his wealth of martial 
secrets. 

Tod Barton stood on the grimy porch 
before his tavern and curiously eyed the 
odd dozen young men of the village. 

“Where’s Uncle Billy?” asked one of 
them. 

“‘He’s renchin’ bottles,” growled Bar- 





ton, suspiciously, adding, ‘He can’t go 
gunnin’ with ye to-day.” 

“Who said anything about gunning?” 
replied the young man. ‘We want to 
talk with the old chap a bit. Call him 
out.” 

*“‘No; he’s gotter rench them bottles.” 

At this the odd dozen young men from 
the village set up a most discordaht 
yelling. 

“Anybody want me?” said a queer, 
uncertain voice from the door. A 
peculiar looking man came out on the 
porch. He advanced timidly, as if afraid 
some one might see and rebuke him. 
He was tall and thin and very ungainly. 
His whole figure of an awkward build, 
he shuffled along, having a great deal of 
trouble with his hands, that wandered 
about absently and worried him. His 
face was quite wrinkled and tanned a 
deep brown, while two smail eyes, 
pinched up from weakness and the 
bright light of the sun, peeped out from 
under a bristling thatch of snow-white 
brows. The young men crowded up 
about him. 

“Want to go gunnin’, boys?” he asked, 
turning towards Barton with an appeal- 
ing look. 

“Not to-day,” growled that worthy 
tavern keeper. “You’ve gotter rench 
them bottles out. Didn’t I tell ye?” 

Uncle Billy wagged his head despair- 
ingly at this. 

“‘You’ve all heerd the verdict,” he said 
in simple earnestness. 

“But we only want to have a talk. 
We’re after big game to-day. Come 
along out under the big tree,and teach 
us tactics.” 

They caught his arms and began 
marching toward the place. 

“*Bout—what’s them?” anxiously 
questioned Uncle Billy, holding one hand 
to his ear. 

“Why, tactics—maneuvers, ye know. 
Skirmishing, deploying along, forlorn 
hopes, and all that sort of stuff.” 

“Skrumishin’? Well, perhaps I do.” 

“You see, Uncle Billy, it’s just this 
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way,” one explained. 
“There’s to be a sham 
battle at the Fair next 
month between the 
Frankstown Guards 
and Knight’s Brigade. 
We belong to the Brig- 
ade, and this is our 
worthy captain. Bobbie 
Knight, stand forth!” 

At this a slim young 
fellow stepped out from 
the group. 

“What name?” quer- 
ied the old man feebly, 
trying hard to fasten 
his mind upon a long 
dead period when even 
he knew folks. 

“Knight,” responded 
the other. ‘‘My father, 
Captain Knight, was a 
soldier. He was killed 
at Beaver Dam Creek. 
He was a Confederate 
officer. Maybe you 
knew him, eh?” 

Uncle Billy shook his 
head vaguely. 

“Well,” continued 
the first speaker, “we 
want you to give us a 
little drilling up. Then 
we'll have the dots on 
those Frankstown fel- 
lows, for they haven’t 
a veteran like you. Real 
vets, warranted not to 
be gun-shy, are mighty 
scarce these days.” 

The old man seemed 
to bubble over with 
childish pleasure. 

“T’ll help ye,” he said, agreeing in 
husky happiness. But suddenly a blank 
look came to his face, and he muttered, 
“Knight—no—I can’t remember much 
now Then he stretched out his 
thin hands to them, chuckling with 
increased glee, ‘‘But I'll be sure to help 
ye. We'll drive ’em outer the Wilder- 
ness.”’ 

When they departed on the road 
toward town, they heard him singing as 
he went about his work, his voice highly 








pitched and quavering: 
‘*Old Joe Hooker, will ye 
come out of the Wil- 
derness! 
Old Joe Hooker, will ye 


come out of the Wil- 
"? 


derness! 

Drilling under the 
direction of Uncle Billy 
was a spirited affair. 
He entered into the en- 
thusiasm of the thing 
as if somewhere among 
the wondrous fluids re- 
tailed by Tod Barton he 
had discovered the elixir 
of youth, and with its 
magic aid had become 
a boy again. Very ex 
acting was Uncle Billy, 
for he. had seen real 
fighting men and real 
war. His mind wrestled 
with plans and counter- 
plans. Sometimes in 
his excitement he would 
forget that they were 
but toy soldiers, and 
he the greatest toy of 
the lot. Once when 
they were making a 
vigorous charge across 
the field in which they 
held their drills, a care- 
less fellow knocked 
against the old man 
and sent him sprawl- 
ing. He sat up, rub- 
bing his arm ruefully, 
a very worried look 
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‘Ye see, I’m seekin’ somethin’ upon his face. 
out there.”’ “That won’t do, 


boys.” he said, when 
they helped him to his feet. ‘Ye must 
be more careful with me. Sichlike 
actions are dangerous. I'll tell ye why, 
boys. Ye know, in one o’ them early 
war fights, a chap hit me with the butt 
of a musket. It was a downright mean 
thing to do. Well—it took the doctors 
more’n two months to fix me all right 
after that, an’ then it was on’y all right 
so far as the eye was concerned. I 
couldn’t remember nothin’ no more. 
Not a thing, boys, not a thing. Couldn’t 
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I lived, an’ I couldn’t 
find my folks after that. Better for me 
if that feller had finished the job. A dead 
man ain’t any worse than the one who 
gets clipped with the butt end of a 
musket. 

‘But, as I say, boys, they fixed me all 
right accordin’ to the eye, but—they ses 
to me, ‘Take care!’ they ses, for some 
day, if ye get hit quite sharp, or fall hard 
like, then, ye know—‘Cleek!’ that’s the 
way it’ll go—Cleek!’ Somethin’ll fall 
down inside, an’ when that happens, ol’ 
Uncle Billy won’t be able to rench_bot- 
tles, nor nuthin’. So just you boys be 
keerful. Now—Aftention! By fours! 
Column lejt!’ 


recollect where 


‘‘Bobbie”’ Knight and the old man 
were the generals. They would compare 
schemes and worry themselves over hope- 
situations. Often, when the day 
was done, the young man would seek his 
old friend out at the tavern and there, 
in the shade of the big tree where they 
had first commissioned him, the two 
would have councils of war stretching 
into the long, late hours. The time of 
the supreme struggle was drawing near, 
and they wanted their plans to stand the 
test. 

One evening, when Uncle Billy greeted 
his brother officer, he noticed a queer 
half frown upon the young man’s face. 
He anticipated the cause of this. 

“There ain’t no sense in worryin’, boy,” 
he said cheeringly, “ cause we’re goin’ to 
whip ’em out like one green frog.” 

‘*, don’t know about that,” responded 
“Bobbie” Knight in some _ doubt. 
‘They’ve called our bluff over there, 
Uncle Billy. What do you think they’ve 
done? They’ve got a veteran, too.” 

“No!” exclaimed the old one in sheer 
amazement. 

“It’s the very truth,” assured the dis- 
consolate commander. 

“Well, ye know, boy, that I didn’t 
recommend myseif for this post as bein’ 
the on’y veteran in the country, now 
did 1?” 

“Of course not. 
you, Uncle, but 

“Pshaw! what does it matter?”’ began 
the ol] man, testily. “It'll be my repu- 
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tation as a veteran that'll suffer if ye get 
licked.” 

There was a brief silence. 

Uncle Billy hegan to explain hope- 
fully: 

‘““Maybe he ain’t a good veteran. 
Maybe he wasn’t ever in the Wilderness 
or the Valley. Crickets! why, every man- 
jack who loaded mules into box-cars, or 
drove sutlers’ wagons in them days, calls 
hisself a veteran now. Don’t let that 
worry ye. He might be like a man I 
knew onct. He ’listed *bout three days 
before the war ended. Just had time 
enough to pull on his blue trousers. An’ 
by Jing! he drew a pension for twelve 
year, an’ they fired wollies over his grave 
—wollies an’ taps—they did. Buried 
with all the honors of war, he was. An’ 
don’t ye know, he used to talk with me 
about them horrible times we _ had, 
fightin’! Now this Frankstown chap 
might be a three-day veteran—eh?”’ 

The old man chuckled to himself for a 
little while. Then he noticed that 
“Bobbie” Knight was saying very little. 
There was reason for this silence, and 
the old man concluded there was more 
to be heard. 

‘Somethin’ else, boy?” he questioned. 

‘“‘Well—maybe yes,” replied the other, 
slowly. “Ye see, to begin with, we 
haven’t let the folks know what we are 
up to. Kept all this planning secret, so 
as to surprise them. Well, I have been 
coming out to see you pretty frequently 
of late, and this tavern isn’t quite what it 
ought to be—and—and perhaps I won’t 
come out at night any more. Do you 
understand? You can see me when we 
are drilling.” 

‘So folks want to know what ye are 
doin’ out at Barton’s, eh?” 

“That’s just it,” eagerly answered the 
young man, relieved of the weight of 
explanation. “Now, I don’t care a fig 
for the townsfolk, Uncle Billy, but— 
well, you see, there’s the little woman, 
Mark Everett’s girl—and she cares. 
Some one has already carried bad tales.” 

After this confession a great silence 
grew between the two. It seemed that 


the boy had grown older and the aged 
veteran quite younger, until they reached 
that boundary of perfect manhood, where 
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there is a storehouse of all things, 
including understanding. The crickets 
improved this silence by chanting mis 
erably. By and by a _ bell boomed 
faintly in the town. Then they shook 
hands firmly and said good night. The 
lonely old man had come to love him. 
He stood watching the other’s black 
form until it disappeared far down the 
deserted road, where the nodding trees 
threw a dusky blot of shadow on the 
mirrored lighting of the moon. 

‘“‘We’ve been ’most good friends,” 
muttered Uncle Billy to himself, pushing 
his fingers up through his straggling hair. 
“But he won’t never come no more——”’ 

He glanced up quickly, looking toward 
the dismantled hulk of the old tavern as 
it lay broken and weather-wrung by the 
roadside. He caught in his breath in 
quite a startled manner. As a symphony 
of lighted grays was the tavern, weary 
with the weight of its many years, the 
lines of it etched deeply by coarse blacks, 
unsteady, like careless tones from the 
palette of a drunken painter. 

“Looks—like a place I knew—in war- 
time,” murmured the old fellow. ‘It’s 
so hard to remember everything from 
away back there. Perhaps it’s best, 
though—them that don’t know, don’t 


” 


care—— 

The road skirted one edge of a broad 
meadow-land. Beyond in the blue dis- 
tance were the mountains, dim and in- 
distinct, save one great round-pated, 
pine-thatched monster that seemed to 
smother all the valley with its bulk. As 
some sullen giant it loomed over and 
above everything, vast and always 
moody. 

Several passers stopped to watch the 
movements of a band of young soldiers. 
They were drilling under the direction of 
an old bent fellow. He hurried about 
feebly, this way, that way and _ back 
again. All the while he shouted out his 
commands in a funfiy shrill voice that 
often threatened to crack. 

A little knot of idlers, two men in 
their youth, an old grizzled chap, and a 
boy, halted at a corner of the roadside 
fence. 

“Is that their veteran?’’ asked the 


oldest of the group, pointing toward 
Uncle Billy with his stick. 

“Wait till he comes nearer,’’ said one 
of the younger men, “and then we can 
see what he’s like. Seems a bit weak 
and shivery to me.” 

They could hear the old soldier’s call- 
ing voice sounding faintly from the 
meadow’s center. There the mock chief- 
tain stumped about arranging the details 
of mimic war, happy as a playing child, 
and having for toys the memories of a 
past epoch. He even felt fired with an 
old enthusiasm as he outlined for them a 
movement of assault. 

“Attack is our strong point, boys,” he 
said sincerely, addressing the command. 
“We'll force ’em to assume the defensive, 
an’ then we’ll rush ’em sharp. Learned 
that trick in the Valley. Jackson was a 
wonderful chap to shove things through 
with the blunt bayonet. Now, see that 
corner?—Where the men are standin’? 
Wait till I get there. And then, Captain 
Knight, bring your men across slap-bang 
to the charge. Right for that group o’ 
men—on’y wait till I sing out.” 

Uncle Billy started for the point indi- 
cated, stumping with his cane vigorously. 
His eyes were enkindled as coals by the 
fresh morning air. The surging move- 
ment of armed men again thrilled him. 
In the old man’s mind was a vision of 
his war-time days, and he imagined him- 
self again with Jackson, tired and weary 
of the hot, dusty march, yet nerved for 
the crushing charge into the enemy’s 
weakest point. Across the field he came, 
thinking, his gray head bent down. 

Suddenly the voices of those watching 
came to his ears. He darted a quick 
glance at the road and looked straight 
into the eyes of the grizzled man. They 
both stared as if about to speak. Uncle 
Billy stopped short, a half gasped cry 
in his throat. There was something 
strangely familiar in the other’s rugged 
face, something that took Uncle Billy’s 
weak memory rushing back to that vague 
period of dancing figures and gunshots, 
the early forgotten war. The long 
muddled hordes of men began to clear 
and grow afresh. For a moment the old 
man’s brain wrestled mightily with the 
cramped feeling of age that had affected 
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all the other portions of his body. He 
felt as if he wanted to cast off wrinkles 
and trembling nerves, to be young once 
more, to burst his shrill, dry voice into a 
lusty shout that would awaken the hills. 

But a scuffling noise behind him inter- 
rupted. Turning quickly, the old man 
caught his breath with a hard sob—for 
there, tearing across the sunlit field of 
green, their tightly-drawn and haggard 
iaces lighted with its beams, their mouths 
gaping and uttering the cries of demons, 
their hammering feet sounding as a troop 
of horse, came toward him the brigade. 

He did not see a band of mild young 
men—to him this was a charge of blue- 
clad enemies, their hair unkempt, clothes 








torn and .tattered, bayonets gleaming 
viciously. He saw old, old faces, faces 
that had been mould for years, faces of 
men he had seen fall gasping and curs- 
ing, faces of men he had killed with their 
cries and sometimes their prayers on 
their lips, all these charging toward him 
once again. Their features trickled with 
sweat and blood, their eyes burned with 
rage and terror, their tongues gabbled 
hoarse threatenings. A man at the end 
of the line tossed upward a ragged, dark- 
stained flag. 

And once again was Uncle Billy par- 
alyzed with the old, old fear. For an 
instant his blood seemed dripping water, 
his shrunken veins throbbed nervously. 
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No longer was he the veteran of forty 
years; he was the man of arms, unde- 
feated, yet untried. This was the Valley 
of Virginia. Nothing had been lost! 
He had been asleep by some wayside 
bivouac. Yesterday lived again. Jack- 
son was not dead! And he was one of 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s men! 

“Stand, men, stand!” he shrieked out 
wildly, as if to a command. “Steady in 
the line there !—Steady !——” 

Then something snapped as a piece of 
rotten string; something fell silently, as 
a fluttering soft robe, filling all the world 
with waving blackness. One moment he 
saw the sullen mountain as a hovering 
thing, then between them winged a 
shadowy, ghostly nothing—vacant space, 
darkness—silence. 


Faintly, laboriously, through a mist of 
doubt, came a man’s voice. Now he 
could hear the words fresh and distinct. 

“Why, I was with him in the Wilder- 
ness campaign. He’s gettin’ pretty old 
now, lreckon. Always wasa bit scary, if 
I remember correct. Came from a_ bad 
crack on the head. Some thought him a 
coward, but I dunno. I'll try to recol- 
lect his name.”’ 

Uncle Billy opened his eyes to see— 
strangers. He looked all about him 
queerly. Strangers everywhere. It was 
war-time, for did not the men carry guns? 
He must have been captured, he thought. 
These were Union scouts. He saw the 
grizzled chap and muttered in feeble 
surprise: 

“So they got you, too, did they?” 

For a long time he sat there, resting 
and growing strong. A pleasant-looking 
young fellow came through the crowd 
and reached out his hand, saying: 

“Want to go home, Uncle Billy?” 

The old man stared at him. Go 
home? They meant to a guardhouse or 
some woodland prison. It would be 
useless and foolish to resist or to parley. 
They led him out into the road. How 
strange the place looked and yet how 
familiar! 

“That mountain—” he called huskily, 
pointing, ‘“‘what mountain’s that, eh?” 

“Why, can’t you see? That’s Bald 
Knob. You'll be all right shortly. 
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We did that charge well, didn’t we?” 

“Ts this the Frankstown turnpike?” he 
asked in a faltering voice, stopping and 
staring at his guide. 

“Of course,” replied the soldier. 

“Home,” he mumbled. 

“Certainly, I’m taking you home.’ 

“How far is it to Denton?” questioned 
the old man. 

“Denton! Why, that: place burned 
down twelve years ago. That was before 
you came hereabouts. They never re- 
built it. How did you learn of Denton, 
anyway? I came from that place fifteen 
years ago.” 

“What’s your name?” eagerly inter- 
rupted the other. ; 

“Why, what a stew you must be in, 
Uncle Billy!” answered the young soldier 
cheerily. ‘Knight is my name—‘Bobbie’ 
Knight.” 

Just then they turned a bend. in the 
road, and through the trees, like a 
shambling wreck in the sunlight, could 
be seen Barton’s rotting, tumble-down 
tavern. Forty years came filtering as the 
leapings of quicksilver through the old 
man’s aged brain. He put his hand up 
to his aching head. 

“Your name’s Knight?—you came 
from Denton?—Denton’s gone and for- 
gotten—that’s George Morelein’s tavern 
—for Gawd’s sake—who am I?——” 

He caught at a young sapling to steady 
himself. 

“You are ‘Uncle Billy’—that’s all I 
know,” said the young man curiously, 
staring at him. ‘‘Why, say, Morelein 
died twenty years ago and that’s Barton’s 
tavern.” 

Uncle Billy for a moment tried to 
speak, yet could not. He looked from 
the sun-painted ruin before him to the 
handsome young man at his side. Then 
he rasped out harshly: 

“You said you wouldn’t come here no 
more. Have you forgotten about the 
girl, ehp—Go away.” 

And Uncle Billy put his hand up to 
his throbbing head and stumbled on 
alone. 

“Knight,” he kept whispering. 


’ 


The day of battle came at last, a bril 
liant summer’s day. Uncle Billy did not 
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“Forty years came filtering through the old man’s aged brain.” 
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‘Alone he met the issue.”’ 


go to marshal his boys. Barton kept 
him busily employed at “renchin’ ” 
bottles. All the time he was thinking, 
sometimes talking, to himself, as he 
worked about the empty shed. And 
there a greater battle than that mock 
affair of the fields was fought; even a 
greater fight than that of the previous 
day, when he had won forty years out 
from forgetfulness. A bitter thing to 
have realized the utter waste of forty 
years. But now a sterner task — to put 
aside the little gained. 

No cheering throngs urged the old 
man on to victory; alone he met the 
issue. Grim and terrible was the strife, 
a real heart-breaking struggle for the 
mastery of himself. The fruits of forty 


years he must renounce; that elusive 
thing for which even in his weakness he 
had searched untiringly; that mirage 
over which he had wept so many tears, 
knowing it to be ‘“‘just beyond the next 
hilltop”; that reality within his grasp, 
and he must sacrifice it. Beyond the 
hilltop he had thought to find a summer 
valley lighted by a rare old sunset; but 
the view was bleak, a sterile waste, over 
which drifted the loneliest of shivering 
clouds. 

“He ought not to know,” decided the 
veteran at last. “It wouldn’t be fair to 
him. Old Uncle Billy, the pauper, the 
man who renched bottles for Barton’s 
tavern—that would be a fine captain to 
come home from the wars! No; let him 
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keep the memory of the man killed at 
Beaver Dam Creek if he will. It 
wouldn’t be fair to him otherwise.” 

The crash of a band sounded from 
away down the road. The boys had 
won their fight. And they were coming 
to share the victory with the old man, 
and to carry him about on their shoul- 
ders. Barton glared in at the doorway 
and warned him of this. 

“Remember !—You’ve 
them bottles!” 

“Did ye hear it?” 
smiling weakly. 


gotter rench 


asked Uncle Billy, 
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“Hear it—what?” growled Barton. 
“Ha! ha! ye didn’t hear it. Nobody 


heerd it but me.” 

When the boys thronged up about the 
place, cheering and calling heartily, the 
band thundering its brash noise, they too 
found him so, laughing, laughing. 

“Did ye hear it?” he asked them. 
‘* “Cleek’—that’s the way it went—just 
like the doctors said. An’ nobody heerd 
it but me. That’s the way it went—just 
like the doctors said—‘Cleek!’ ” 

So they hushed up the band with a 
jerk, and filed quietly back to the town. 





Jim’s Story 


BY MARY LEONARD HATHEWAY 


People are queer; they don’t seem to 
have much fun, at least not what I call 
fun, and they talk about such uninter- 
esting things. I hear them talk when I 
am in my workshop. I don’t pay much 
attention to them when I am busy, but 
sometimes when I am thinking they dis- 
turb me. My shop is under the piazza; 
you get in through a broken place in the 
lattice. Father wanted to have it 
mended, but I reminded him that a 
fellow really must have some place he 
can call his own, and he laughed and let 
the lattice stay broken. 

Sometimes it’s worth while to be com- 
manding officer’s son, but other times it’s 
a bother, like the time when I was 
pounding that Bob of Corporal Sweeny’s 
for not saluting me as his father does my 
father, and father caught me. He didn’t 
punish me, he hasn’t done that more 
than a few times, but he talked serious 
and solemn about what he called ‘no- 
blesse oblige”; how the commanding 
officer of a frontier post is like a little 
king and has to be very careful not to 
get stuck up, how he has to see that 
everybody has his rights and that nobody 
has any special privileges, how the 
deference the Colonel receives officially 
does not extend to his family and how I 
ought to make people like me or respect 
me because I am Jim Stanton, not be- 


cause I am the Colonel’s son. I under- 
stand all that now, and I don’t expect 
Bob Sweeny to salute me, but I'll lick 
him every time he makes a face at me. 

One reason why I like to have my 
workshop under the piazza is that mother 
is an invalid and I have to be very quiet 
in the house. Kitty keeps house and 
teaches me my lessons and sometimes 
helps me with my work. It’s really very 
nice in my shop. She said so herseif one 
day when she looked in to give me some 
cookies. She said it was a much better 
place for birds’ eggs than my top drawer. 
I showed her my water wheel and she 
seemed to understand it partly, which 
proves that Kitty is more sensible than 
most girls. I showed it to Miss Grace 
Ogilvie one day and she just said, “How 
cute!” and began to talk about something 
else. 

My, how girls do talk! Sometimes I 
think they are the queerest kind of people 
there are. Days when Kitty has the 
reading club meet at our house I hear 
lots of things that I don’t remember. 
One day it was more interesting than 
usual. The girls brought their work, 
which was German favors, all sorts of 
foolish things made of ribbons and bells 
and cavalry buttons. At a German you 
dance round with a girl and then you go 
off and get a ribbon thing and give it to 
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another girl and she says, “Oh!” and 
then you dance with her, or else a girl 
pins one on your coat and you feel like a 
fool, but you have to dance with her. I 
know, because I go to Germans. Kitty 
and some of the other grown-up girls 
have a dancing school for us; they say 
that they don’t want us to grow up bar- 
barians. 

Well, that day the reading club was 
most interesting; it was not because of 
the German favors or because of the 
book they read, which was very stupid, 
but then they didn’t read much of it. 
Pretty soon they began to talk about that 
new second lieutenant who was coming 
to B troop, and I was interested because 
I had heard about him, too. Percy 
Grant knew him when the Grants were 
stationed at West Point, and he said Mr. 
Warren was the best rider in his class; 
Percy nearly broke his neck trying to 
jump the hurdles on the plain as he did. 
Somebody must have told Mr. Warren, 
for one day when he met Percy he said, 
“Look here, youngster, do you know that 
arithmetic tells a'l about jumping hur- 
dles?”” And when Percy said he didn’t 
know and he hated arithmetic, Mr. 
Warren did an example for him. Percy 
is older than I am, so has been through 
arithmetic, and he said it was proportion. 
It had a man and a boy and a horse and 
a pony and a high hurdle and a low 
hurdle all mixed up with dots and lines. 
I began to study arithmetic harder after 
that, and I made up my mind that I 
should like Mr. Warren. 

The girls seemed to think that they 
should like him, too. One of them won- 
dered if he was a good dancer, and 
another had heard that he was very nice 
but didn’t care much for girls; and then 
Miss Grace Ogilvie said that she had 
heard about him when she was visiting 
in New York. Her aunt knew some of 
his relatives; he must have a great many, 
because she said something about four 
hundred. Kitty said he couldn’t help 
that, poor fellow. Then they wondered 
if he was good at theatricals, if he would 
let them ride the troop horses, and if he 
liked to have girls go camping or if he 
thought it was a bore. I do hope he will 
have sense enough to keep out of that; I 
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went camping with girls once, and I had 
to put on a-necktie for breakfast and 
wash my hands a great many times every 
day. Then they grumbled because the 
newest second lieutenants always have 
proceedings of courts martial and boards 
of survey to write up, and soldiers’ school 
to attend to, and it takes so much of 
their time. And they wondered if he 
would ask the ladies to help him get 
settled in his new quarters, as Mr. Hurd 
did when he came. He got into trouble, 
because, of course, he had to take Mrs. 
Smith’s advice when she was his captain’s 
wife and liked to advise, and she liked 
tidies and things tied with ribbon. One 
day Mr. Hurd came out to parade with a 
pink bow caught on his buttons behind, 
and it dropped on the parade ground, 
and everybody laughed. Kitty said she 
hoped the new man would know what he 
wanted and not try to take everybody’s 
advice, not even—and then she stopped. 
I knew what she started to say, because 
Captain Ogilvie commands B troop and 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s a corker on advice. Well, 
she said something else quick, and they 
talked’ some more, and then they came 
back to the question of Mr. Warren’s 
being a good dancer and going to the 
hops, which seemed important. 

I began to know Mr. Warren when he 
had been here only a few days, for when 
his freight came I rode in on the wagon. 
I can drive six mules first-rate when the 
teamster is good-natured and nobody is 
looking as I turn in at the gate. This 
time I drove up to Mr. Warren’s quarters 
in fine style; then I stood round while 
the men were unloading, and pretty soon 
Mr. Warren came to the door and said, 
“Hullo, youngster, don’t you want to heip 
me unpack?” and I said ‘“Yes,’”’ and 
pitched in. You see, we’ve moved so 
often that I knew more than he did 
about packing and unpacking and could 
help him a lot. After a while he asked 
me my name and when I said “Jim 
Stanton,” he said, “Oh, yes, Miss Stan 
ton’s brother.”’ I asked him if he knew 
my sister, and he said yes, he had met 
her at the German the other night. 1 
wanted to know if he got some of those 
ribbon things, and he showed me a big 
bunch of them; then I asked him if he 
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liked Germans, and he said, “Yes, very 
much.” Of course he had to say that to 
be polite. 

Well, we unpacked a lot of things. 
There were some book shelves that had 
to be put together, and Mr. Warren let 
me do most of that while he unpacked 
books. Some of them were in French; I 
know what French looks like, but Kitty 
hasn’t succeeded in teaching me much of 
it yet. When the rooms were in such a 
mess that we didn’t have space to turn 
round we began to hang pictures. Mr. 
Warren had two little pictures of his 
father and mother to hang over his desk, 
and there was a girl ina gold frame who 
I thought was his sister, but he said no, 
that was only an imaginary girl, he 
hadn’t any sister. I told him that some 
times he might be sorry he hadn’t one, 
but other times he might be glad. And 
when he laughed and asked me how that 
was, I told him that sisters were a great 
drawback to a fellow sometimes, because 
girls were naturally obstinate and fussy. 
Then I thought that was a pretty mean 
thing to say about Kitty, because my 
painting overalls really are smelly, and 
everybody doesn’t like the smell of tur- 
pentine, ’specially at the breakfast table. 
So I said that on the whole sisters were 
very useful and sometimes they were a 
great comfort. Then I told him things 
that Katharine could do (I try to remem- 
ber to call her Katharine because she 
likes it, but I almost always forget unless 
she acts very grown-up). She rides 
first-rate, and you ought to see her jump 
hurdles—father taught her, and he lets 
her ride either one of his horses, and he 
only lets me ride Jerry. I told Mr. War- 
ren all about her riding, because I 
thought he would be interested, and he 
was. 

I think almost everybody in the post 
liked Mr. Warren right off. I know the 
girls did, because at the reading club 
they were glad he was nice about hops 
and theatricals and things; and Captain 
Ogilvie said that he didn’t shirk his duty 
anyway, if he did dangle round the 
women, and there were fewer men from 
B troop in the guardhouse since he had 
taken hold of drill with his new notions; 
and old Sergeant Callahan told me that 
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the new “‘lootnint was a foine young man, 
wid no more consait than was nicissary.” 
I told them that at home, and Kitty was 
afraid he would be spoiled, but father 
said he was a pretty sensible fellow for a 
young cub 

Kitty never makes much fuss over any- 
body, but I think she liked Mr. Warren, 
too. Of course he liked her, and never 
made tattoo calls at our house. I did 
not understand about those till I heard 
the girls talking. You see tattoo comes 
in the middle of the evening and one 
officer from each troop has to be there, 
so when a man wants to make a short 
call anywhere he calls before tattoo, and 
then when it sounds he is surprised and 
says he is very sorry but he has to go; 
and when he wants to make a long call 
he calls after tattoo. I asked Mr. War- 
ren if this was so, and he laughed and 
laughed. When he could talk he said it 
was a custom of the service which he had 
not learned yet, and he was much obliged 
to me for telling him. I think he must 
have talked to Kitty about it, because 
one evening he came in to ask her to 
ride and tattoo sounded and he said, 
“Why, there is tattoo; I am sorry, but I 
really must go,” and they both laughed 
like everything. 

I went to ride with Mr. Warren one 
day. It happened this way. He was the 
old officer of the day, and after making 
his round of inspection with the new 
officer of the day he stopped to ask Kitty 
to go to ride with him Kitty and I had 
been out on the piazza looking at guard- 
mounting, and we decided to stay out 
there to do our lessons. It was one of 
those days in spring when you just have 
to get out of doors; there was a little 
wind blowing, which mussed Kitty’s hair 
and flapped Mr. Warren’s yellow plume, 
the kind of wind which makes you want 
to lie on the ground and loaf. 

Well, Mr. Warren stopped at the cor- 
ner of the piazza and said, ‘‘Miss Stanton, 
will you ride down to Medicine Butte this 
afternoon?”’ 

Kitty leaned over the railing and said, 
‘I am sorry, but I have promised to ride 
with Mr. Hurd.” 

Mr. Warren looked disappointed and 
scratched some paint off the piazza with 
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his sword; then he looked up suddenly 
and said, “Are you an absolutely truthful 
person?” 

Kitty laughed a little and got kind of 
pink and said she was. 

“All right, then,”’ he said, “I can wait. 
Jim will ride with me this afternoon, 
won’t you, Jim?” 

I said I'd like to first-rate, and then I 
thought and told him, “I can’t. Kitty is 
going to ride Jerry.”’ 

But he said, “I am training one of the 
troop horses, so you can ride Kath 
leen.”’ 

Kathleen’s just the dandiest little mare; 
Mr. Warren got her in Kentucky. I 
think Kathleen’s a fine name for a horse; 
Sergeant Callahan says it’s Irish for 
Kitty. Well, of course I said that was 
great and I was ever so much obliged. 

Then he started up the line, but pretty 
soon he turned back and said, ‘‘Miss 
Stanton!” and Kitty said, “Well?” And 
he said, ‘Don’t go to Medicine Butte.” 

“Why not?” Kitty asked. “It is the 
pleasantest ride about here.” 

“IT know it is,” he said, ‘and I want 
to take you there myself. Tell Hurd 
that you want to go to the Lake.” 

Kitty laughed and said she would see 
about it, and then he went home. 

We started about three o’clock, and I 
tell you it was great. Kathleen went like 
a bird, and the new troop horse soon 
settled down to business. We went to 
Medicine Butte, and picketed our horses 
at the foot of the steep part and climbed 
to the top. It was bully up there, lying 
on the grass with the sun shining and 
the wind blowing. It was very quiet, 
not like the dead quiet of the night when 
you wake up and can’t get comfortable 
to go to sleep again till you hear the 
sentinel call, ‘“All’s well’; but there were 
little, far-away, live noises. Mr. Warren 
told me about when he was a little boy 
and about his brothers and how he tried 
to do everything they did, and how they 
ought to have had a sister. And I told 
him how I did not remember my little 
brothers and how I wished sometimes 
that Kitty was a boy, and other times I 
was glad she was the right kind of a girl. 
There was that night last winter when we 
were down by the river and the aurora 


borealis was so bright and everything 
was so quiet and so queer, I just slid my 
hand into Kitty’s and she held it tight 
and didn’t say anything and I didn’t say 
anything, and it was a great comfort. 
Mr. Warren said he was glad, too, that 
she was the right kind of a girl; and he 
began to say in a queer kind of a low 
voice, ‘Do you think that she and 
then he jumped up and said, ‘‘Do you 
see that coyote down there? We could 
shoot him if we had my new rifle,” and 
he was quite excited about it; his face got 
red under the tan. 

We talked about hunting after that, 
and scouting and camping and all sorts 
of things, and after a while we went 
down and got the horses and started for 
home. At the creek I showed him the 
place where I was going to put my water 
wheel and then we went on at a pretty 
good pace. We left the horses at the 
stable and I thanked him for the finest 
kind of a ride, and went home and told 
Kitty all about it. She said the Lake 
was not very pretty and Jerry had not 
gone very well. 

A few days after that my water wheel 
was ready to take down to the creek. 
It didn't work very well at home; that’s 
the trouble with inventing anything of 
that kind; you are not sure it will work 
till you get it where it belongs. It went 
pretty well when Kitty poured water on 
it out of the watering-pot, but she doesn’t 
seem to have time to help me just now. 
Then I tried to get a steady stream on it 
by boring a little hole in one of the 
water-barrels on the kitchen porch, but 
somehow that seemed to make trouble 
between the cook and the Quartermaster 
Sergeant, and I thought best to go some- 
where else. I went down to the creek, 
and just as I got it in place a lot of 
horses splashed through the ford and I 
had to stop work. It was a riding party 
and they stopped at the creek to talk 
about which way they should go. Mr. 
Warren was riding Kathleen and she 
didn’t behave so well as she had a few 
days before with me; I don't believe she 
liked to go out with a party or that Mr. 
Warren did either. He rode down-stream 
to where I was and said, “Hullo, Jim, 
how does it work?” 














“Pretty well,” I said. ‘Are you going 
to Medicine Butte?” 

He said he didn’t know, and I said 
there wasn’t room for a lot of people up 
there, and he said no, there wasn’t, and 
looked glum. Kitty was riding with the 
new doctor. 

Pretty soon they all started along, and 
when Mr. Warren saw which way they 
were going he said, ““Oh—bother!” 

I told him, “‘Why, you said you wanted 
to take Kitty up there,” and he stopped 
looking cross long enough to laugh at 
me, though I had not said anything 
funny, and then he rode away and I 
finished putting up my wheel. 

Most of the riding party were people 
who had come down from Fort Hooker 
to visit at our post, and Kitty and the 
other girls were busy getting up things to 
amuse them. There was a hop that 
night, but Kitty didn’t seem to want to 
go very much; she said she was tired, 
which surprised me, for she always likes 
to go to hops and she hadn’t taken a 
very long ride. Perhaps it was because 
there were so many in the party and they 
wanted to do things that she didn’t want 
to; it is very tiring to be polite and let 
people think that you like the things that 
they like. 

Mrs. Ogilvie came in early, before the 
hop, to ask how mother was, and she 
staid a long time to talk to Kitty. Mrs. 
Ogilvie is fat, and after she has come up 
our steps she puffs a good deal, but it 
doesn’t interfere with her talking. I was 
in the hall with an interesting book, so I 
didn’t hear much of what she said, but 
she began, “Now, my dear, you are 
young and inexperienced, and your poor 
mother, being an invalid, doesn’t know 
what is going on, so I feel it my 
duty and then her chair creaked 
and she talked low, and I knew she was 
giving advice, and if there is anything 
Kitty hates it is that. She has her own 
way most of the time and has to decide 
things because mother is sick, and some- 
times father says she is spoiled, but he 
thinks, and so do I, that she has more 
sense than most girls. That’s the reason 
she hates to have people like Mrs. Ogilvie 
advise her. Mrs. Ogilvie’s mind is like 
a hen’s; father said so one day when he 
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was late to dinner because she had 
stopped him on the road for a long talk. 
Well, this time Kitty hated it particularly, 
and she said things, and Mrs. Ogilvie 
came out with her face redder than 
usual and went down the steps pretty 
fast, and Kitty ran upstairs with her eyes 
just snapping. I was afraid she might 
cry next; she had done that several times 
lately; but when Mr. Corey came to take 
her to the hop she came downstairs look- 
ing great in a pink dress that matched 
her cheeks and with her hair all fluffed 
up. I don’t like Mr. Corey, because he 
has one kind of voice when he talks to 
girls and another kind when he swears at 
his men at drill, and Kitty never seemed 
to like him much either, till that night 
Well, they went to the hop and I suppose 
they had a good time according to their 
ideas, and I went to bed. 

The next morning Kitty was tireder 
than ever. Father asked her at break- 
fast if she enjoyed herself and she said 
she thought she was getting too old for 
hops. She ‘s almost twenty-one, but that 
isn’t really too old to dance. After 
breakfast she attended to things and then 
we began our lessons, but everything 
went wrong. Kitty was cross and I 
didn’t know my lessons because I had 
something else on my mind; I had just 
thought of something to do to my water 
wheel, which needed lead, and I wanted 
to go out to the target butts to dig bullets 
before the men began to shoot in the 
afternoon. So I got cross and banged 
my books round and Kitty cried and 
said she knew she was horrid, everybody 
thought so, and I hugged her and told 
her I was sorry, and she said we’d take 
a holiday and feel better to morrow. 

So I went out to the rifle range to dig 
lead, and there I found Mr. Warren, with 
two or three men, putting up a new 
target. He didn’t say “Hullo, young- 
ster” in that nice way he has; he only 
nodded and looked depressed, so I felt it 
my duty to cheer him up. One of the 
things I like about Mr. Warren is the 
way he behaves when a fellow has any- 
thing the matter with him. I had an 
awful toothache one day and some people 
laughed at my swelled face and some of 
them said, ‘“‘What’s the matter? Tooth- 
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ache? Oh, well, that’ll go off soon’; and 
some of them poor-boyed me till I was 
sick of it. Mr. Warren came along and 
said, “Got a toothache? That’s bad, I 
have them myself,” and then he began 
to talk about his new shotgun, and I 
went to see it and was so interested that 
I forgot to remember the toothache till it 
was almost gone. So to-day I didn’t ask 
him how he felt, but just said, “I hear 
that it was a fine hop last night.” 

He looked more depressed than ever 
and said that he saw people enjoy 
ing it. 

I said cheerfully that I supposed that 
girls had a good time when they got so 
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tired dancing that they couldn’t teach 
arithmetic the next morning. 

He said, “Miss Stanton certainly 
seemed to have a good time.” 

I asked did he dance with her and he 
said, “Once,” and began to talk about 
the new targets. 

After a while I saw Mr. French and 
that Miss Middleton he has just got 
engaged to riding down the road, and I 
said, ““You know they are engaged.” 

Mr. Warren looked at them and said, 
“T wonder how he did it.” 

I said, ‘She had to help him.” 

Then he laughed and asked, ‘‘How do 
you know about such things?” 

“T don’t know anything about them,” 
I said, “but Mrs. Ogilvie says that most 
men have to be helped and girls ought 
to think of that and not make it too hard 
for them.” 

He said that Mrs. Ogilvie’s remarks 
were both interesting and valuable, so I 
told him some more things she had said; 
how a man liked to know beforehand if 
he was going to get “‘yes’” or “‘no,” and 
how he liked to have dances saved for 
him and how a girl needn’t act stand 


offish when all the garrison knew about 
the affair. He said Mrs. Ogilvie was 
beginning early with me, and I told him 
it wasn’t me she told all this to, it was 
Kitty. 

He burst out, “Did that infernal old 
gossip——” and then he said anxiously, 
“And Kitty?” 

I said Kitty spoke right out and said 
she liked to see a man up to his job and 
not sneaking round looking for a soft 
snap—well, the words were politer, but 
she was so mad that it sounded like that. 

Mr. Warren asked, “When did this 
happen?” And I told him last night 
just before the hop. 

Then he said thoughtfully, “Just 
before the hop—of course—and I was a 
fool.” 

He looked awful queer, mad and upset 
and cheerful all at once, and then the 
cheerfulness came out on top and he 
looked as if he wanted to hug me, but 
he shook hands instead. He said I was 
a trump and the best friend a fellow ever 
had, and then he called the orderly to 
bring his horse and he shook hands again 
and mounted and rode off in a hurry. 
He acted awful queer, almost crazy, but 
there’s no use worrying over people, so I 
went to work and dug lead. 

When I got home Kitty called me into 
her room. She looked kind of mixed up, 
as if she had been crying and all sorts of 
things, but she had cheerfulness on top, 
too. She hugged me like everything, 
though I was very dirty, and told me I 
was the dearest brother a girl ever had. 
I’m glad she feels better, but there’s a 
good deal I don’t understand, and I 
don’t see why they both appreciate me 
so much to-day. There’s no use talk- 
ing, people are queer, even sensible ones 
like Kitty and Mr. Warren. 

















When the Loop Ranch sent the ship- 
ment of cattle to Montreal from Standoff, 
Alberta, Finn Moran was appointed offi- 
cial feeder. 

Finn Moran was a kind of broncho 
man, one who generally knocks the 
corners off furniture, and uses his animal 
force to move the wrong object. 

In Montreal Finn pervaded many 
saloons, and ‘‘shoved the city round a 
bit,”’ as he termed it. 

Fate is always on the lookout for rest- 
less humans to give them occupation, 
and, one day, because of this influence, 
Moran, with Ted Goad, who was Fate’s 
agent, went to a sale of unclaimed lug 
gage held by the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way. It wasas good as faro, this buying 
a hidden treasure; and when an antique, 
oblong box—the appearance of which 
suggested wealth—was put up, Moran 
became its possessor for seven dollars. 
Then, joyous in their speculation, the 
two friends, with the box, were trans- 
ported to Finn’s quarters. 

It lay heavy in their arms as they 
toiled up the stairs; but the depressing 
weight caused their spirits to rise in 
cheery optimism. 

Finn hoped that it might contain 
stolen silver—some burglar’s box, per- 
haps. The contents might even be old 
wine or liquor—the antique box had a 
foreign aspect; that would be all right. 
Goad, who had been on the southern 
ranges, declared that some hieroglyphics 
on the case were Mexican, and that it 
was a case of Mexican saddles, chaps, 
riding gear, and all the rest of it. How- 
ever, investigation would prove the pud- 
ding. 

One side of the lid was held by three 
strong hinges; the other was- fastened 
down with screw-nails. A screw-driver 
was borrowed from the landlady, the 
secret-hiding lid thrown back, and in the 
treasure cavern of their purchase lay the 
tarred form of an Egyptian mummy 
The partners in the speculation had 
Now the 


craned their necks eagerly. 
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screw-driver clattered from Finn’s huge 
hand to the floor, and he gasped: “Holy 
smoke! We’re stuck with a _ rooster’s 
been up ’gainst a knife-play!” 

But Goad had a nebulous memory of 
mummies; just now it was in his mind, 
as he searched for the truth, that they 
cured the defunct inhabitants in this way 
in Mexico. 

“*Tain’t no knife-play, Finn; that’s a 
greaser from Mexico. I seen thousands 


of them down there. He’s been dead 
more’n forty years.” 
“But what’s he doin’ here?” asked 


Finn indignantly. 

“We freighted him here, didn’t we?” 

“It'll be hell to get shut of it without 
gettin’ the laugh throwed into us good 
an’ plenty,”’ Finn muttered dejectedly. 

Moran meditated over this problem, 
and Ted waited for the solution. 

“You remember my old pard, Jack 
Halsted?” Finn asked presently. 

“He took this bit out of my ear,” 
Goad offered as conclusive proof of 
acquaintanceship. 

“Yes,’’ concurred Finn, “that was to 
the Tea-Dance at Whisky Hollow. But 
Jack’s now pizinin’ the boys to Fort 
Lonesome, an’ I sorter feel as if I orter 
make him a present of this—what’d vou 
call the greaser, Ted?”’ 

“Lemme see, ah——’”’ Goad scratched 
his head with vehemence as if he 
would dig the name of the silent one of 
the box from the roots of his hair. 
“Mum—mum—mummy, that’s it, hes a 
mummy.” 

‘Jack keeps a store to Fort Lonesome, 
an’ I’li load this on one of them freighters 
runnin’ from Big Medicine. I allow as 
Jack pretty near sabed a good thing when 
he euchred me on the whisky deal, an’ 
he’ll hug himselt big when this case is 
dumped at the door an’ nothin’ to pay 
but the freightin’. Ill get a artist to 
write ‘smoked bacon’ on the lid. I 
reckon Jack will get stark, starin’ hostile 
when this parceled-up greaser’s brought 
out onto the landscape. 
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“You see, Ted, me an’ Jack we allus got 
along pretty well runnin’ bug juice, and 
there wasn’t no hitch as to the manner 
of a hold-up by the mounted police till 
Ducky Glover edges in to Jack’s good 
feelin’s with a palaver about bein’ set 
afoot by men as he’d lent money to. 
Soon’s he’s about our camp to Whisky 
Hollow the police nips me twice. The 
second time ’twas 
most uncertain how 
long this Ducky 
Glover’d be breathin’ 
the anti-consumption 
air in Alberta, but 
Jack he ups an’ 
takes the disarrange- 
ment of ideas on 
himself, an’ says as 
how I got to quarrel 
with him fust. That 
settled it, Ted; I 
pulls out of the firm, 
an’ hits the trail for 
Standoff, where I’m 
broncho - bustin’, 
bull - punchin’, an’ 
gener’ly makin’ an 
honest livin’. Now 
Jack he’s dry-goods 
merchant to Fort 
Lonesome, at which 
city of desolation, 
accordin’ to the last 
census, was Jack’s 
shack at the ford on 
Belly River, an’ such 
transients as was 
paralyzingly boozed 
on the floor.”’ 

“What become of 
this Ducky Glover?” 
Goad queried. 

“He’s with Jack 
till such times as I 
happen to meet him on the trail. Yes, 
Ill tote this greaser to the plains just 
for love of Jack.” 

Finn Moran journeyed westward to 
the Loop Ranch at Standoff, and at Big 
Medicine the Egyptian was disassociated 
from the railway, loaded on a freighter’s 
wagon, and taken to Fort Lonesome, a 
hundred miles away to the south. 

Halsted cheerfully paid ten dollars 
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‘*Finn Moran.”’ 


freightage, and chuckled over the mistake 
somebody had made in sending him this 
big box labeled ‘“‘bacon.”” When he 
opened it his smile vanished, and the 
Belly River shrank three inches between 
its shores because of the fierce language 
that floated up and down its troubled 
bosom on the summer air. 

Halsted had a suspicion that it was 
Finn Moran’s work; 
but he said nothing 
of this to Ducky, 
and the box and its 
contents were put 
in a small lean-to at 
the end of the shack. 

Moran had been 
home a matter of 
four days when a 
swarthy Portuguese, 
Pedro Gomez, came 
to the ranch to see 
Finn. He explained 
his mission. The 
mummy Moran had 
bought was stolen; 
it had been lost 
somewhere between 
Cairo and Lisbon. 
It was a Rameses, 
and the dead king 
belonged to a mu- 
seum in Portugal; 
Gomez had _ been 
tracing it for a year. 
He was searching 
for it in New York 
when an item in a 
newspaper about its 
being. sold in Mon- 
treal caught his eye. 
Now here he was, 
prepared to buy it 
back, and pay Finn 
well for his trouble, 
if it were the Egyptian he sought, 
and was not disfigured, torn or cut in 
any way—Gomez was particular about 
that. But he said nothing to Finn 
of a legendary ruby that was supposed 
to be in this same mummy. 

But Moran knew nothing of the jewel; 
neither could he quite make out the neb- 
ulous and altogether ambiguous history 
Gomez gave him of the mummy’s pere- 
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grinations; but he did realize that, owing 
to his extreme cleverness in sending the 
Egyptian to his friend, he had lost.a 
chance to make a good haul of needed 
gold. Gomez would pay him fifty dollars 
for the mummy. But Finn diplomat- 
ically answered that he had stored the 
boxed greaser with a friend, and would 
have to share profits with him—in fact, 
he was now a partner in possession. 
Finally Finn agreed to restore the 
mummy for two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars; and at five o’clock the next morning 
Moran and Gomez started on the long 
drive to Fort Lonesome. 

At noon Ducky Glover heard a shout 
from the opposite bank of the ford. 
Looking through the window, he saw 
something that caused his heart to plug 
in his throat. Across the river, which 
carried a small flood, stood the dreaded 
Finn Moran with a companion. Ducky 
had been told that Moran had threatened 
to shoot him on sight. Now there he 
was, calling for some one to come down 
and show him the turn of the ford. 

Halsted was away, and panic paralyzed 
Ducky’s saner thought. If he attempted 
to flee it would be across miles of open 
prairie; Moran would pursue him. One 
minute he thought of taking the gun to 
defend himself; but his mind sickened at 
the thought of combat with Moran and 
the desperado with him. If he could 
hide—the avenger might be but passing 
through; but alas! a _ single-roomed 
square log shack affords but poor cover. 

Like an inspiration came to Ducky a 
thought of the dead Egyptian nestling so 
cozily in his sycamore sarcophagus in the 
little shed: Fear hastened the workings 
of Glover’s mind. Yes, he would change 
places with the foreigner. 

He lifted the linen-trussed Rameses in 
his plebeian arms and carried him into 
the shack, seeking a hiding place for the 
inert Egyptian. Ducky’s eyes fell upon 
the yawning fireplace of the mud chim- 
ney. With eager hands he shoved the 
mummy feet first up the flue, and 
wedged it there with a stick of wood. 

Yes, the lid of the box—he must fasten 
that from the inside lest an inquisitive 
person lift it. There were hooks and 
staples for sale in the store. He grabbed 
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a handful, shooting a glance through the 
window at the ford. 

Moran, tired of waiting for a pilot, was 
exploring the waters for the ford himself. 
The frightened Glover prayed that Finn 
might be drowned. 

With feverish haste Ducky fastened 
the hooks and staples to the inside of the 
box, knocked a piece of the edge away 
with a hammer that he might have air, 
then crawled inside and closed the lid. 
How the beating of his heart thundered 
and reverberated in the box that had so 
long contained the silent Egyptian king! 

Presently there was the clatter of 
wheels as the unwelcome visitor rounded 
the end of the shack, and a loud 
“whoa-a!’”’ in a tone of voice that made 
Ducky jump. He could hear the crunch 
of Moran’s vicious-stamping heels as that 
gentleman came up the walk to the 
shack. 

‘‘Seems as if my pard were away,” the 
cow-puncher remarked, as he lifted the 
iron latch of the door and strode into the 
empty room. “I allow as p’r’aps they’re 
roundin’ up their hosses.”’ 

“Is it here?’’ Gomez asked in a trem- 
ulous voice. 

“Sort-a ought to be about. I'll just 
prospect that maverick shack at the end. 
Yes, that’s her,’”’ Ducky heard Moran 
say, close to his prison. 

A shiver ran through Glover as the 
rustle of a hand being rubbed over his 
sycamore suit carried to his ears. 

“Is he inside?” Ducky heard the 
stranger’s voice ask. 

“Sure thing.” 

A hand clutched at the lid, and sought 
to lift it. Ducky almost swooned in an 
agony of fear. Then the prisoner was 
stood on end as the box was lifted by 
some one, and his spine almost dislocated 
as the some one let the box drop back to 
earth with a crash. 

“‘Judgin’ by the heft of it, an’ gener’] 
surroundin’s, seein’ as it’s been fastened 
down against the investigation of friends, 
my pard’s got the smoked greaser most 
securely an’ effectually corralled in this 
here unornamental box.” 

Having thus relieved himself of his 
opinion, Moran heaved a sigh of relief 
and bit apiece of tobacco out of a 
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square black plug; then he continued: 
‘This pardner of mine sometimes he gets 
hostile an’ won’t play none at all but 
just buck-jump, an’ as to that weakness 
of character he might just refuse to part 
with this curio short of five hundred, 
which wouldn’t be no-how square to you, 
stranger, accordin’ to our bargain. Fol- 
lowin’ up which idea, we’ll load this here 
furniture, an’ jamb into the wind towards 
civilization, which is Big Medicine. 
We'll just prospect the shack—there 
used to be some red eve about this illicit 
emporium, an’ no question asked.” 

They loaded Ducky’s receptacle on the 
wagon, found a bottle of whisky in the 
shack, and then Moran, with a stub of a 
pencil, scrawled the following epistle on 
the top of a pasteboard box, and pinned 
it to the door: 

‘FRIEND JACK 

“Don’t fret none over the los of the smoked 
greeser you'll find in the wash basen 20 
dollers to pay fer the departed. FINN.” 

Moran and Gomez passed from the 
shack, and the next thing Ducky knew 
his hiding place was floating about in the 
wagon box as they passed through the 
‘eepened waters of the Belly River. 

en the abductors fled over the North 

ad trail at furious speed. 

An hour later Budd Lemon and Ike 
Ratlin finished their seven-mile run at 
the door of Fort Lonesome; their 
cayuses’ flanks pumped with the exertion 
of the hastened coming. They had 
pursued the trail with avidity because of 
the ardent cause. As manager of com 
missariat, Budd Lemon was most abso 
lutely discredited that day at Flathoof 
Ranch; the whisky had run out while 
there were still men capable of drinking 
more; now he and Ike were at Fort 
Lonesome for supplies. 

Budd flung himself from his cayuse, 
drew the rein over the latter’s head, and 
stood laboriously deciphering the writing 
on the wall which was Finn’s legend of 
his visit. 

The letter was wholly unintelligible, 
but the signature, ‘‘Finn,’’ conveyed 
wondrous possibilities. Anything might 
aave happened if Moran had been there 
with a free run of the wine vault. 

Lemon flung open the door, shouting, 


“Ducky, you  cock-eyed maverick!” 
Then he blazed away with his ‘‘Colts’’ 
until the room contained a sulphurous 
London fog. There was no answering 
sound to the noisy clatter of Lemon’s 
entrée. He searched the shack in vain; 
neither Ducky nor any one was _ the 
result. The ominous silence subdued 
his exuberance. 

“Finn Moran’s been here,’’ he muttered 
to his companion; “‘that’s hell.” 

‘*Most gener’ ly always,” Ratlin 
affirmed. 

‘“‘What’s afire—Iph-ph-ph-ph?”’ queried 
Budd, as a strong pungent odor came to 
his nostrils. ‘‘Smells like barbecue pig 
with the bristles on.” 

His nose took up the scented trail to 
the fireplace. He could see something 
smouldering. 

Budd reached down and jerked the 
something half out to the floor; then he 
dropped it with an oath and reeled back- 
ward. ‘Ike! My God!  Pard, look, 
look, it’s Ducky! Finn’s killed him an’ 
tried to burn the carcass!” 

A wondrous flood of wine-red light 
flashed from the floor close to the smoul- 
dering something. Mechanically Budd 
pic ked up the object from which the rays 
of light emanated. He looked at it curi- 
ously; then, his mind still stunned by the 
tragic discovery of his friend dead, he 
put the gleaming blood-red stone in his 
poc ket. 

Then the two men reeled from the 
shack, and Budd turned once more to 
Moran’s letter on the door. ‘“ ‘The 
smoked greaser,’” he read. ‘That 
bloodthirsty coyote, Finn, means poor 
Ducky, an’ the twenty cases in the wash- 
bowl is to pay for the murdering of 
Jack’s man.” 

“What diviltry has he been up to in 
the lean-to?” Ike queried. ‘Here’s 
tracks where the wagon’s been backed 
up to the door—there’s two of ’em. 
One’s a_ tenderfoot; no_ self-respectin’ 
man on a cattle range’d wear a boot 
with a heel like a cow’s hoof.” 

“They’ve burglarized Jack’s caché of 
bacon, that’s what; they’ve loaded the 
truck on their outfit, an’ hit the trail. 
Ducky wouldn’t stand fer the stealin’, 
an’ they plugged him. Come on, Ike; 
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Finn ain’t settled the account with them 
twenty cases.” 

The two men swung to their saddles, 
and followed the rut-cutting wheels down 
the bank of the Belly, over the ford, and 
along the trail to the north. At the end 
of half an hour Budd swerved 
to the right and_ galloped 
across the close-grassed sod 
that was like hard-woven 
cloth. Two hundred yards 
and they topped a coulee in 
the bottom of which nestled a 
little shack; and in five min- 
utes Kootenay Jones was lop- 
ing beside them on a buckskin 
cayuse over the trail that car- 
ried the letter-print of a newly 
passed wagon. 

Three times their gallop de 
bouched from the way they 
followed, and then they rode 
eight men. And in their hearts 
was the mission that Ducky’s 
charred remains had burned,and 
at their hips clung Winchesters. 

On the little troop swept, 
mile after mile, one hour, two 
hours, three hours, when, sud- 
denly clattering down the bank 
of a coulee, through the bottom 
of which ran Stony Creek, a 
camp fire flickering in the red 
willows flashed like a signal. 
Involuntarily, almost, the horse- 
men spread out like an envel- 
oping net, and sped on toward 
the beacon light, their Win- 
chesters ready to check the 
movements of Finn Moran 

At that instant there was a 
sharp crack of a pistol. A 
couple of Winchesters flashed 
cut an answering rebuke; but 
Kootenay’s voice rang out 


sharp and clear: ‘Hold, men! _ orawn ey wat 


Come out and surrender, Finn 
Moran, or we'll riddle you!’ 

A figure darted from beside 
the camp fire with arms thrown in the 
air, and the voice of Gomez pleaded: 
“Don’t shoot, gentlemens.”’ 

Again Kootenay’s voice commanded, 
“Come from behind the wagon, Moran, 
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or we'll riddle you! 
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There was a minute of suspense, and 
the tall figure of Finn passed around the 
end of the wagon, and he was asking 
coolly enough: ‘‘What’s the round-up 
fer? I thought you was a lot of Peigans 
on the war path.” 
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something that caused his heart to plug 
in his throat.’’ 

“Lay yer gun on the ground, Finn,” 
commanded Kootenay, “then step forrard 
an’ I'll interduce the boys—the Breed 
that’s with yer’ll do the same.” ‘ 

Finn and Gomez were gently envel- 
oped by the horsemen; and, as an 
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attendant circumstance, it may be men- 
tioned that Ike Ratlin had a bit of lead 
from Finn’s gun in his shoulder, which 
fact he communicated to the others in 
coarse language—when the _ prisoners 
were safely encircled. 

‘‘Where’s Halsted?’ Finn asked, his 
eyes searching the circle of his captors. 

No one answered, for the simple reason 
that no one knew. 

“Ain’t he here?” Moran queried. 
“Then who in hell pioneered this 
round-up? What’re you rustlers inter 
ferin’ fer?” 

“Me an’ the boys sort-a thought we’d 
drop down here an’ ask you to explain 
why you was so hasty like with Ducky 
Glover. We’re agin harsh methods here 
in Canady and this is to be a joodicial 
round-up, so to speak. Hoping you’! 
forgive Budd fer the freedom, I ask you, 
Finn Moran, to stan’ quiet like, not for- 
gettin’ that we’re gener’ly keepin’ the 
drop on you, while Budd throws a loop 
over your wristses, an’ the same, with 
compliments, to the Breed.” 

Finn indulged in vitreous recrimina- 
tions, but his wrists were trussed up 
behind him, as were Gomez’s. The talk 
about Ducky mystified him, and the 
prospect of a lynching simply because he 
had run off with the box seemed extraor- 
dinarily unusual. 

Budd Lemon told his story of finding 
the half-burned body of Ducky, embel- 
lishing the narrative with painful atten- 
tion to detail, not forgetting the finding 
of the red stone or glass thing that fell 
on the floor. 

Budd wiped his eyes furtively with the 
back of his hand when he spoke of 
Ducky Glover’s gentle goodness. When 
he mentioned the red stone Gomez 
sprang to his feet, his eyes blazing with 
excitement. 

“A red stone—a ruby—where was the 
ruby?” 

“In the pocket of Ducky Glover,” 
Budd answered. 

“Then he stole it!” Gomez squealed. 
“It was in the eye of the mummy. How 
big was it—was it like a red star gleam- 
ing in the sky—where is it now?” 

For answer Lemon put his hand in his 
trousers pocket; the pocket was empty. 
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His fingers searched every corner. 

As he looked for the stone all eyes 
were turned upon Gomez. His face was 
transfigured by an expression of insane 
cupidity; his big black eyes protruded 
from their sockets as he leaned far over 
towards the man who possessed the red 
stone; his lips were parted and his breath 
came in gasps. 

Lemon drew his hand from his pocket 
and ran it up and down his leg, feeling 
through his leather chaps for the missing 
jewel, his brow wrinkled in perplexity. 

“I’ve dispensed with that piece of red 
glass,” Lemon said dejectedly; ‘I put it 
in the wrong pocket, that’s what; bein’ 
sort-a tangled up over this sudden man 
ner of disposin’ of Ducky I must ’a’ 
forgot which pocket had the hole in and 
it’s percolated. Most like it’s washed 
out in the Belly River.” 

With a groan Gomez collapsed. “It 
was a fortune—a prince’s ransom,” he 
moaned. “It was buried with the king.” 

“The greaser’s daffy,” Kootenay 
muttered. “Finn Moran, the boys 
assembled into a court here asks you to 
elucidate this locoed greaser’s discourse. 
What’s this red boulder, an’ how does it 
work into this slayin’ of Ducky?” 

Finn knew no more about the Red 
Jewel than they did, and said so. When 
they applied to Gomez for a lucid expla- 
nation he told the most fairy-like story of 
how the ruby was buried with an Egyp- 
tian king; it wasa-sacred jewel of power. 

“An idea’s been buck-jumpin’ through 
my nut as to how this greaser’s playin’ 
the luny racket on us,” declared Budd. 

Then they threw a lariat about the 
neck of Gomez, and ran him up to the 
limb of a poplar, which admonishing 
exercise was calculated to make him 
talk sense. 

“This red pebble as Budd found seems 
to ’ve had somethin’ to do with the 
slayin’ of Ducky,” Kootenay said. 
“Finn Moran, did you kill him for——” 
With a string of fierce objurgations 
Moran interrupted the speaker, and 
denied again all knowledge of Ducky’s 
fate. , 

“An’ as to this doc’ment, it don’t go, 
eh?” and Kootenay held Finn’s paste- 
board letter out for Moran to view. 
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‘**Pard, look! look! It’s Ducky.” 
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‘Finn and Gomez were gently enveloped by the horsemen.” 
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“This .smoked_ greaser’ don’t mean 
Ducky broilin’ in the chimbly any more, 
an’ you didn’t leave the twenty pieces of 
silver in the wash basin, an’ if you did it 
wasn’t to pay fer Ducky.” 

Just as Kootenay thought he had 
effectually paralyzed Moran with his 
sarcasm, the latter laughed and bobbed 
up and down muttering: “Oh, the wean 
lin’—the yearlin’. Yer killin’ me, 
Kootenay.” 

“As to the humor of murder,”’ rebuked 
Judge Jones, “‘it nohow never did appeal 
to me, an you'll excuse me, Finn, if | 
don’t smile.” 

“That doc’ment as I left fer Jack ain't 
got nothin’ to do with Ducky. It refers 
more partic’lar to him in the box 
yonder.” 

“Another—one in the box!” Kootenay 
gasped. ‘‘Who’s he?” 

“Rameses that had the red jewel,” 
Gomez volunteered. 

“Ramsey —who’s Ramsey? Great 
God! this is wholesale murder, Finn 
Moran. Is he dead, too?’ Kootenay 
exclaimed. 

“T reckon as he’s most thoroughly 
dead,” Finn answered. 

“Bring that package from the wagon, 
boys,” Kootenay commanded. 

Ducky had been lying in the box, not 
knowing whether he were among friends 
or foes. He had heard pistol shots, and 
then voices, but concluded that the 
arrivals were either Indians or friends of 
his abductor. Now the box was lifted, 
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and Ducky could hear the voices plainly. 

“If there’s a dead man in this, Finn 
Moran,”’ Kootenay said, “‘you’ll be about 
all in. Open up the box.”’ 

As he spoke the cover was elevated 
from within and a man sat up, his eyes 
blinking in the bright firelight. Even 
Moran cried out in astonishment. 

“Ducky Glover!” Budd Lemon yelled, 
as the squat figure of Ducky uncurled 
itself from the box. 

The sudden resurrection of the mur- 
dered and cremated man most utterly 
destroyed the mission of the cight cow- 
punchers. Ducky’s story of placing the 
mummy in the chimney, and Finn’s 
explanation of his connection with the 
Egyptian, quite cleared up the legal 
tangle. 

As Budd Lemon was prancing about 
Ducky, he suddenly gave a cry of pain, 
sat down, yanked off his right boot, and 
fished from it the red stone that had just 
cut a gash in his heel. 

At sight of the jewel Gomez sprang 
forward with a cry of joy: “The ruby— 
‘The Red Jewel of Life’!” 

After a consultation with the others, 
Kootenay announced: the finding of the 
court. “This ‘Red Jewel’ havin’ been 
found in the shack of Jack Halsted, 
Budd Lemon’)! take it back there, an’ 
this stranger as lays claim to it can 
settle with Jack. Finn Moran is excused 
for planting a bullet in Ike’s shoulder in 
consideration of his not having murdered 
Duc ky. This court is dissolved.” 
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An Indian Nocturne 


BY DORA D’ESPAIGNE 


“Dear, dearest Jack,” coaxed Mrs. 
Trevor, ‘“‘make up my mind for me! 
Shall I wear innocent book-muslin—or 
gorgeous white brocade? Now, think 
before you speak, for it’s quite too tre 
mendously important !”’ 

Mr. John Ross Trevor, C.E., builder 
in-chief of the new railway bridge across 
the Mahadarya, ruler and judge over the 
few thousand natives employed in the 
construction of that solid piece of engi 
neering, aspirant for promotion to head 
quarters—which means six months a year 
in the Hills—laid down the red tape 
report he was writing and proceeded to 
consider his wife’s request with all the 
attention of a lately married man. 

‘“*You shine so in both kinds of gown 
he began, truthfully enough, for Mrs. 
Trevor was a very pretty person indeed. 

She interrupted him ruthlessly: 

“Please! I asked for advice, not 
compliments. Be serious! Consider the 
gravity of the occasion! Realize who it is 
we are asked to meet!” 

““Old Jimmy Bowles,” grumbled Jack, 
“‘the worshipful civilian at the top of my 
department and the most pompous old 
fossil in the East besides.” 

“Sh-h! One doesn’t talk truth about 
the Chief of a Department when one 
wants promotion. You should imitate 
me, dear boy; every time I look at Sir 
James Bowles and reflect that he could 
transfer you to Kudri if he chose—why, 
I see a perfect halo round his bald old 
pate! Only think, Jack—Kudri instead 
of Mahadarya! To exchange this” 
pointing a scornful finger at the sunburnt 
plain—‘‘for trees and grass and flowers, 
and the crisp, cool breeze that tells you 
you’re six thousand feet nearer Heaven.” 
And Mrs. Trevor leaned forward with 
eager eyes, as though she saw the Kudri 
hills, mirage-like, in the yellow distance. 

Mrs. Trevor’s husband fidgeted in his 
long cane chair, making it creak viciously, 
for it had seen much service and was 
uncertain on its legs. 

“IT ought never to have brought you 
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here, and that’s a fact,”’ he said remorse- 
fully. ‘“‘We’re entirely too benighted. 
Ideal spot for one’s honeymoon, wasn’t it, 
a frizzled-up, plague-stricken desert—” 
Here he stopped, for a slim white hand 
had closed over his mustache. 

“Since I don’t quarrel with my honey 
moon, you needn’t either, sir!” protested 
the owner of the hand. ‘And if you'll 
be a dear good boy and smooth old Jimmy 
down—listen to his theories, and let him 
contradict you all he likes—why, we may 
hope to have our first tiff in Kudri in 
stead of Mahadarya!” 

Jack laughed. ‘‘What a monster of 
intrigue I have married!” he said. ‘The 
innocent muslin frock would scarcely be 
in character—” 

“Think not? Here’s for the brocade, 
then. We will burst upon Tandore in 
the utmost splendor of our wedding gar- 
ments, lay siege to the Burra Sahib’s 
heart in all the pomps and vanities at our 
command.” And Mrs. Trevor disap- 
peared into the tent to prepare the mys- 
teries of a gala /oilette. 

Sunset came, and the swift Indian twi- 
light. The white brocade shimmered 
softly from its post of honor on the bed, 
four camp stools were devoted to accesso- 
ries, and Mrs. Trevor sat before the 
mirror adjusting a final hairpin in her 
fluffy yellow hair, when the purdah was 
caught aside and Jack came in with a 
very rueful countenance and both hands 
tugging perplexediy at his mustache. 

Lilian noted the movement. She had 
learned to watch for it ever since plague 
came to the mushroom village in the 
desert. A silent question leaped into her 
eyes. But her husband smiled reassur- 
ingly. 

“Not so bad as that, Lil. The camp’s 
all quiet. There are no more cases. 
It’s not the work this time, it’s—well— 
Persimmon’s down with rheumatism, 
that’s all!” 

“Again!” cried Lilian, ‘‘and to-night 
of all nights! Oh, Jack!” 

“Hard luck, isn’t it? Some careless- 
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ness of that confounded syce, of course. 

Anyhow, it’s impossible to drive the poor 
brute. So the question is—‘ How are we 
to get to Tandore?’ ” 

Lilian looked blank for a moment. 
‘‘What about Mr.Colquhoun’s ‘Shaitan’?” 

“At Tandore already, because the 
chief must have a quiet mount! If it 
were any one but the pompous Bowles it 
wouldn’t matter,’ he went on gloomily. 
‘‘We could just stay at home at ease, but 
the chief believes in ‘Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.’ Having intimated that 
he wished to discuss the bridge with me 
at dinner this evening, he’ll consider it 
pure cussedness when I don’t turn up. 
I’m afraid, Lil, that syce has spoilt our 
chance of Kudri.” 

He spoke wistfully, watching the fragile 
ivory of her skin and the shadows under 
her eves; but Lilian interrupted him with 
a fresh suggestion and a beaming smile. 

“T’ve got it,” she told him. ‘ You 
shall go alone—bicycle—I’m merely an 
accessory, ornamental, but useless. You’re 
the desired guest—and you'll have a per- 
fect ride through the moonlight. See?” 

‘“‘While you sit here lamenting? ’Fraid 
I don’t.” 

“T sha’n’t lament. TI shalt picture you 
being bored by the chief while I dream 
dreams of Kudri.’”’ Again that eager 
look. Jack wavered. 

“D’you think you’d be safe?” he en- 
quired. 

“Silly! Can you suggest any evil that 
is likely to befall me?” 

‘‘No, but—this plague business. Ram- 
chandra, the mukhadam, looks like thun- 
der over his son’s segregation. If the 
boy dies—and this morning Fenton said 
it was a hopeless case—”’ 

- Poor thing,” said Lilian softly, “his 
only son! Anyhow”— a little impa- 
tiently—‘‘I’m sure nothing will happen 
except an extra swarm of moths in the 
lamp, or a mosquito inside my net, and I 
can cope with that myself. Do hurry up, 
Jack,” more urgently still, ‘‘it’s nine 
whole miles, remember.” 

Thus adjured, Jack yielded, saying he 
could save a third or more of the distance 
by using his nearly finished che/-d’euvre, 
therailway bridge. It would be easy to 
carry the cycle across 
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‘‘And easier still to fall through the 
rafters,” protested his wife, but he only 
laughed, and then she laughed herself at 
her gloomy prophecy. 

It was with a very light heart that Mrs. 
Trevor sat down alone to the impromptu 
dinner produced by a disappointed khan- 
samah. 

Yet, in spite of a light heart, the moths 
were very trying. Their too-aspiring 
wings and soft, helpless bodies strewed 
the tablecloth. The frantic dance of yet 
unsinged ones made the neighborhood of 
the lamp impossible. So Lilian retreated 
into the open, intending to read “ Life’s 
Handicap” by the clear white light of the 
Indian moon. Instead, she fell into a 
reverie—yet not of the future, of the 
heliotrope and eucalyptus-scented Kudri 
breezes. Out of the dim horizon came the 
vision of the past—their honeymoon! A 
muster of red-hot days and nights, each 
with its own small catastrophe to relieve 
the dead monotony of climate. There 
had been the excitement of setting up 
one’s tent, strangers in a strange presi- 
dency. The recurring difficulties of 
housekeeping in the desert. Later, the 
advent of two bicycles and Jack’s strug- 
gles to teach her the art of balancing 
upon a wheel. 

Cycling is still a fashionable pastime 
in India, and Mrs. Trevor had earnestly 
endeavored to learn it. “I am a genuine 
duffer,” she reflected, with a glance in the 
direction of the tent that housed her use- 
less iron steed. ‘‘ But I was quite begin- 
ning to go alone—quite—but for the 
plague I might be an expert now.” 

Plague was responsible for a good deal, 
not counting funerals. 

If that man Bowles owned a conscience, 
he must give Jack the step. Let alone the 
quality of her husband’s engineering, his 
battle with the epidemic was a nine days’ 
wonder through the district. Had he not 
stopped the panic, instituted segregation 
without help from the police, checked the 
progress of the Black Death in spite of ite 
victims’ apathy? 

“Tf ever a man deserved promotion,” 
the Tandore collector had told her, 
“vour husband does, Mrs. Trevor.” 

“Heaven send the chief’s opinion may 
coincide with Mr. Harcourt’s,” Lilian 
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murmured fervently—but the words froze 
on her lips as a thin brown hand slipped 
out from the shadow of the tent and 
clutched at her slender fingers. 

“Hush, memsahib, it is I, Wahid,” 
whispered a childish voice. ‘Listen to 
my words.” 

“Oh, thou most wicked boy!” Lilian 
gasped out, in the liquid Urdu of the 
North that was as her mother tongue. 
“How didst thou come hither from the 
plague camp? Thou art not nearly well 
yet; it suffices to kill thee.” 

“But listen to my words, memsahib,” 
urged the boy. He was the son of the 
Christian ayah “Lil had brought with her 
from her Punjaub home. ‘Have I not 
crawled here all the long way from the 
Hospital-khana to tell you what Ram 
chandra, the mukhadam, plots against 
the sahib?” 

Lil’s heart grew cold; she knew the 
silent East. 

“Speak!” she said, in a strangely quiet 
voice. 

“‘Ramchandra’s son, Suram, died by 
the plague to-day,” whispered the boy. 
“He died at sundown, and Ramchandra 
has no other child—and you know, mem- 
sahib, what the caste people think — 
without a son to close their eyes they can- 
not get to heaven!” 

“Ves, I know.” 

“He stayed with Suram when he died, 
and when the doctor sahib had ridden 
back to Tandore, he stayed with the body 
still, speaking softly as though he thought 
his son could hear him, and he promised 
him vengeance. Many times he prom- 
ised it. He was alone in the hut, you see, 
but I lay outside, where the sun had 
warmed the earth, and listened.” 

Wahid hesitated a moment, for he had 
strict orders not to insult the high caste 
patients by bringing his vile Christian 
presence anywhere near their quarters, 
and he half expected the ‘“memsahib” 
would scold him. But she did not, and 
so he went on: 

“IT could not hear all, but Ramchandra 
spoke of to-night, when the moon has put 
out the stars, and that he would kill the 
sahib as he crossed the bridge and none 
shoukl know. Then I was afraid and 
went away and hid. Then when the 


moon rose I came across the plain to the 
tents of the sahib to tell that which I had 
heard. None saw me, but I have been 
long in coming, because my legs are feeble 
since the plague left me, and they will not 
run. And this my story is truth, mem- 
sahib!” 

“Thou hast done well,” Lilian mur- 
mured, ‘‘I will not forget.” 

She rose up, slowly, as one in a dream. 
The book she had meant to read slipped 
to the ground with a dull thud; mechan- 
ically she picked it up, and it was open at 
“The Return of Imray,” where Kipling 
tells how Imray cast the evil eye on his 
bearer’s child by a careless word of 
praise, wherefore the child died and the 
servant slew his master. It is not a 
pretty story. 

Lil shuddered, yet her voice did not 
falter as she bade Wahib come into the 
tent. She tucked him up, to his unutter- 
able dismay, in her own white cot. ‘So 
thou shalt take no harm from the night 
wind, and none shall know thou art 
here,” she said. 

Then she stood in the doorway, where 
one could see the lights of the coolies’ 
camp twinkling distantly, and wondered 
how she could be so calm with her hus- 
band’s life at stake. 

It was half-past nine. The chief hated 
late hours. Jack might get away by half- 
past ten, certainly by eleven. How short 
the time was! Yes, she must wait till the 
ayah returned from her evening rice. 
In all the camp she dared trust no one 
but the m’lech Christian, for the muk- 
hadam was a great man, a _ personage 
among his caste folk, and there had been 
so much trouble over segregation. 

The possibilities raced through her 
mind. She could not ride. She dared 
not risk a messenger. She could not 
walk—in time— 

But—there was her bicycle. Could 
she, she who had never gone a mile or 
mounted without assistance—could she 
cycle nine miles to-night—in time? 

The moon hung cold and remote in the 
great black arch that roofed the empty 
plain. Before her lay the dim lights of 
the camp, and beyond them her strained 
imagination saw the skeleton bridge white 
in the moonlight, and Jack picking his 
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way across it, slowly, hampered by the 
machine he carried; and all the time, 
crouched in the inky shadow of a buttress, 
Ramchandra ready for the spring. 

One touch would be sufficient on that 
dangerous path, one touch, and then the 
long fall and the cruel stones of the dry 
river bed, then—silence. 

Lilian turned back into the tent; with 
hasty, trembling fingers she made the 
necessary alterations in her dress. Would 
Azizan never come? She waited an 
eternity—five minutes, perhaps. At last! 
With a few curt sentences she silenced the 
astonished woman. 

“If any one asks, I am asleep; if thy 
son wake,” pointing to the already slum 
bering Wahid, “‘see that he is not discov 
ered!” Then, leaving her on guard by 
the purdah, Lilian lifted the cycle from 
its stand and wheeled it out into the open. 

She looked round, but the sahib’s 
camp was deserted, for the servant had 
profited by Jack’s absence to go visiting 
in the big native camp over yonder; she 
was free to depart unnoticed. 

Presently she reached the Tandore road 
and selected a smooth boulder as a mount- 
ing block, tried to mount, failed dismally, 
tried again and yet again. She remem- 
bered that last time she had had a firm 
hand at her waist to give her confidence. 
She set her teeth and made another at 
tempt. Two stupendous wobbles and 
she was really off! The machine tacked 
wildly across the road. Her vice-like 
clutch of the handlebar was actual pain. 
She realized, clearly, that cycle and rider 
were two instead of one, but still she kept 
in the saddle and she was on the road 
to Tandore. 

For a mile she pedaled along with all 
a novice’s strained and nervous haste, then 
she must dismount and lead her machine 
down into the wide sandy bed of the 
river, wade through the shallow trickle 
that did hot-weather proxy for the re- 
doubtable Mahadarya, and push, pant- 
ing, up the stony bank on the further side. 
Another struggling mount, and she rode 
on as fast as she dared. By and by she 


felt more at ease, practice brought a simu- 
lation of perfection, her front wheel made 
fewer curvets, she gripped the handlebar 
Before half the distance 


more loosely. 
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was accomplished, Lil had leisure to be 
afraid; to remember that no human being 
would hear the loudest cry for help; to 
notice how ghostly the leafless jungle 
trees looked, and into what fantastic 
shapes the black rocks had been carved 
by wind-whirled sand and furious mon- 
soon rain. Forgotten legends of her 
Punjaub childhood, tales of evil spirits, 
of demons from the underworld, of the 
restless souls of the wicked dead—the 
thousand-year-old traditions of Oriental 
superstition—came back to her with the 
distinctness of all unwelcome memories. 
She could have screamed aloud in sense- 
less terror, but still she sped along, and 
the dainty watch at her wrist told the 
passing of the time that had always been 
so short. 

Lil was so busy with her gruesome 
thoughts that she really did scream when 
a sudden shadow fell across her path— 
the dappled shadow of a mango-tree, full- 
leafed in May while yet the jungle trees 
were bare and brown. The longest part 
of her journey was over, for this was the 
haunted shola—the one green spot for 
miles, yet shunned by every native. 

A devil dwelt by the empty shrine in it, 
so they said, and the boldest dared not 
pass there after nightfall. 

Thick and dark the trees closed over 
the narrow road. Lil trembled. The 
heavy air was full of whispers, the moon- 
light filtered but dimly through the leaves. 
What was that? A sudden quiver in the 
undergrowth, a soft rustle as something 
emerged from the durundha bushes at the 
entrance to the little wood—and then a 
stealthy pad of feet along the road behind 
her silent, tiying wheels. 

Lil’s heart hammered against her side 
as the engine throbs against the quivering 
side of a Destroyer; her eyes grew dim, 
and, though she still pedaled steadily, the 
cycle rocked and swerved, so that if she 
had not been going so fast she must have 
fallen before emerging into the wide white 
plain once more. Then, somehow, the 
cold radiance of the moonlight revived 
her courage, and she ventured to glance 
back at her pursuer—the devil of the 
haunted shola? 

At the glance fear left her, for the devil 
was yellow, and beautifully mottled with 
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black, and his eyes shone topaz in the 
moonlight, and Lil knew him for neither 
more nor less than a stray panther, fol 
lowing her out of idle curiosity, as, in the 
wildest parts of India, panthers will; but 
not likely to attack her, unless indeed she 
fell, or it were frightened. 

She did not look again, but set herself 
to push on even more swiftly than before; 
the soft padding in the dust behind her, 
that never came nearer and never grew 
more distant, acting as a spur if any spur 
were needed. 

Yet, it was cruel work for untrained 
muscles, and of all the terrors of that 
nine-mile ride, none were so frightful to 
Lilian Trevor as the sense that her powers 
were flagging. The cycle seemed lead, 
the road a quicksand of dust. And still 
the watch at her wrist proclaimed that 
time was flying. 

Suppose she arrived too late? 

And at that thought Lilian forgot 
how nearly she was spent. 

On, on! The lights of Tandore beckon 
across the plain. That bright one shines 
from the Harcourts’ bungalow—and now 
faintly on the hot night wind comes a 
tinkle of music. Was ever melody so 
sweet as the chorus of “John Peel’? 

Straining her ears to distinguish, at 
that distance, her husband’s voice, Lil 
forgot to notice that the panther no longer 
followed her. 

Slowly, very slowly, she covered the 
last half-mile, almost fell off her bicycle 
at the foot of the collector’s veranda, 
staggered blindly past the gaping pun- 
kah-wallah sand across the drawing-room 
to where Jack Trevor was saying good 
night to Sir James Bowles. 

Everybody stared at the disheveled, 
dusty object, with ashen face and wide, 
rigid eyes. Then Trevor cried, ‘ Lil!” 
and took the object in his arms. There 
was a sudden buzz of questions, but they 
went unanswered, for outraged nature 
revenged herself, and Lilian burst into a 
hysterical storm of tears. 

Presently they got the story from her. 
How the Burra Sahib’s little eyes widened ! 
In all the red tape reports bulging out 
from his office pigeon holes he found no 
precedent for this. 


And when Jack had gone off at the 
head of a party of volunteers to stalk the 
bridge, and Lil, looking rather like her 
own ghost, but resolute not to go to bed, 
and the Burra Sahib and Mrs. Harcourt 
sat together in the far corner of the veran- 
da to watch for news, Mr. Bowles asked 
quite a number of questions that had 
nothing to do with bridge-building, and 
the answers seemed to interest him very 
much, although Lilian was too tired to be 
diplomatic, and almost forgot that he 
held the keys of Kudri. 

And then, when the dawn wind blew 
fresh across the plain, ruffling the loose- 
hung peepul leaves into a murmur of ex- 
pectation, the little cavalcade returned. 

“Well?” queried the Burra Sahib, 
sharply. 

‘Mrs. Trevor’s information was cor- 
rect,” said the collector gravely, and he 
went on to tell of the capture of Ram- 
chandra, ‘‘crouched behind a buttress” 
exactly as Lil had pictured him. No, he 
did not seem mad. No, he would not be 
lodged in jail. He had been carried to 
the hospital—plague—like his son. 

“The best thing that could have hap 
pened to him,’ commented the Burra 
Sahib. But Lilian’s eyes were wet. 
‘Poor, poor man,” she said, softly. 

Her husband’s chief stared in amaze 
ment. ‘‘The eternal feminine, I sup- 
pose—but it passes me!”’ he murmured. 
At which Lil smiled, as the sudden reali- 
zation came to her of all that might have 
been and most mercifully was not. 

And, as she smiled, the sun floated over 
the rim of the desert and the dawn van 
ished suddenly into the heat and burden 
of the common day. 

But a thought of the romance of Lil’s 
“dreadful night” must have crept into 
the Burra Sahib’s heart, and so—the 
Trevors are at Kudri. 

The Trevors are at Kudri! 

Jack maintains he was promoted be- 
cause his wife bicycled badly, to which 
Mrs. Trevor unanswerably retorts, *‘ Who 
bridged the Mahadarya?”’ 

Then they both laugh and go out into 
the garden. Lil’s garden has a four-foot 
hedge of heliotrope, and one can scarcely 
find the house for roses. 
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"Nita Delory 


BY CLEMENT M. KEYS 


The day before the Lady of the Lake 
sailed from Dean Lake for Thornbury, 
Ontario, I came upon the gravestone of 
"Nita Delory and Lester Courtney. It 
is hidden among the pine trees that stand 
around the hut where Antoine Lezotte 
lives out his few remaining years. The 
flat, gray stone holds a mystery in its sim 
ple, deep-carved legend: 

LESTER CoURTNEY—’NITA DELOrRY. 

In life apart 
Fearless, they met their God 
In death together. 

That night, when Antoine came to get 
his pay for the many days that he had 
been my guide through the great North, 
I asked about the stone. The old man 
turned from me and went out into the 
night, without a word. I never saw him 
again. 

But Bill Taylor told me the story as 
we kept watch together on the schooner 
while she ran eastward through the chan- 
nels of the Manitoulin. Bill Taylor 
knew his North better, perhaps, than any 
other man. He had taken fifty years to 
learn it. He had been all things that a 
man can be. Once, long ago, he was a 
priest of the church, but the church 
could not hold him. The night he told 
me the story of ’Nita Delory he was a 
hired sailor, nothing more. His diction 
shifted through a wide range, from clois 
ter to forest, from college hall to river 
Camp. 

“You know,” said.he, “the ways of 
these people of the woods. You know 
their mixed and mongrel breed—French, 
Irish, Scotch, Indian—a dash of every 
race that has the hand and eye. You 
know their moods, their poetry—how 
they read on the leaves of the forest the 
thoughts and words of God, and hear in 
the tumble of the surf the Living Voice. 
It was so in those early days, when I 
wandered into their midst at Dean Lake, 
having no fixed home; and so it will be 
always. They breathed the strong air 


of the pines, and asked no roof above 
them. 





‘‘*Nita Delory, whose name you read 
on the stone, though no grave holds her 
body, was the coquette of that village in 
those days. Of other times her father 
was a boss of Cook’s, and after Cook had 
worn him out was keeper of the white 
saloon beside the river. I saw her, per- 
haps, more often than I should, for 
Delory’s saw me much in those days. 
Dark she was as the tresses of night, and 
sweet of face as is the Madonna that is 
the wonder of the chapel on the hill. 
They say her ancestors fought in the ring 
about the Lily Banner. It may be so. 
Many different men are cast by waves of 
chance upon these northern shores. 

‘‘Her heart was the heart of a coquette. 
Her sweetness and her beauty were but 
as the meshes of the nets they set in the 
rivers in the summer time. Fickle she 
was as the winds of August, and light of 
word and song as are the birds of the 
glades of the uplands. One time a friend 
of mine, Lem Burrage, went away into 
the Great White North because he could 
not stay within the reach of her and yet 
not hold her for his own—and that she 
would not have. He came not back 
again—as was the way of the men that 
went into the North in those days. 

“When Lester Courtney came from 
French River her reign ended—and be- 
gan. Some rule of the camps he broke 
down there, and so was outlawed by the 
woodsman’s law. He stood two good 
handbreadths higher than did Jean Ribaut 
—and Jean, King of French River, was 
six good feet as God made him. The 
shoulders of this Englishman stood 
abroad like the shoulders of a bull moose. 
He carried his head high, looking the 
world in the eyes. Once he had been 
light of countenance, before the sun did 
its will upon him and left him duskyand 
brown like the true sons of the river. 

“Tt lasted through the late summer, 
that courtship, when he would take her 
in his bark canoe upon the river, or down 
where the channels ran between the is- 
lands of the Sound, away where the shad- 
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ows of the cliffs fell on the silver sands. 
It ran through the autumn time, when the 
great winds began to come upon the lake, 
and the young partridge whistled in the 
brule and the ducks went whirling south 
in long, unbroken lines. 

‘“* *T was just before the time that men 
must go away into the deep woods to cut 
the timbers and bring them down to the 
great waters— ‘twas in the glorious Indian 
summer that comes before the snow 
that Antoine Lezotte, lying beside the 
lake, heard talk between the girl and 
Courtney. He lay in the short bushes 
that skirt the sand. Antoine was young, 
and love can conquer honor when a man 
is young. 

“** Nita, little one, it must be that I 
go away into the woods. Say—may I 
but take your word with me that when I 
come again in the spring you will come 
to me and be for always with me in the 
little house beside the river? So much, 
you know, I love you, Sweet, I cannot go 
without your word. So speak and tell 
me!’ 

‘***Ah, no, no, no, my Lester! Ask me 
not that, because you know you must not. 
You know that it is soI love you. I have 
told you so often—and proved it so as I 
have told you. Yet must you not ask 
that. My father, you know how he 
grows old, and how he has much sorrow 
that even now I am not with him always. 
Wait but a little time and I shall come— 
but not now—Oh, no, no, no!’ 

“Antoine heard this last in a mere 
dying whisper, as the man took her in his 
arms. He heard the swift reply. He 
winced as he heard it, lying there hidden 
in the junipers. 

“Ves, but now it shall be! There is 
no time like now, when all the world is 
ours, yours and mine, and the moon of 
love is fair upon us. Some other time the 
clouds may come and darkness and de- 
spair, but now—see, the light is shining 
from the clouds; listen, the whip-poor-will 
is singing to us across the Sound; think 
how tender is the spirit of the world for 
us to-night—and surely you must promise! 
I can feel your answer throbbing in your 
heart, against my breast—so answer with 
your lips—look up and answer!’ 

‘“‘Antoine could hear the breathing of 


the two, could feel the little silence that 
followed on the words. When the girl 
replied Antoine went white, thinking of 
the laugh she gave him but two short 
months before, when he had pleaded in 
some such wise for just such favor. 

‘““ “Ah, yes, my king, I can refuse you 
nothing, you who can ask me best without 
a word, but with a simple touch, a little 
caress, a thought, a breath! I shall be 
yours when. you shall come again. I 
shall wait—and the days and nights will 
be so long until that day—I love you 
} tao ; 

‘‘ Antoine waited to hear nomore. He 
crept away through the grass and juniper 
trees, down to his little hut beneath the 
cliff. He thought the world was wrong. 
Antoine was young, and youth is a hard 
loser of a good fight. 

“Then came the sad farewell. They 
went away into the forests, the men, leav 
ing the women and the children alone, as 
was the way with them in those days 
when the laws of the woods were strong 
enough to guard them. 

“It was most hard for ’Nita Delory. 
Always she had pined when that hour 
came, for it had been of her nature that 
she must have men to wait upon her 
pleasure. This time she was more lonely 
than she well could bear, because her 
Lester was gone away into the woods for 
all so long a time. It was most truly as 
she had said, that the days and the nights 
went wearily. 

“One day there came from the deep 
woods a sled, and on the sled lay Antoine. 
A falling tree had broken him. His right 
leg was all swathed in wooden splints and 
cotton bandages. The boys that drove 
the sled took him to the hut beneath the 
cliff. And then for many weeks the 
women took to spoiling him with over- 
much of care. It was not good, but An- 
toine liked it well, being a man of easy 
tastes and no complainer of the comforts 
of this life. 

“Last of all came ’Nita Delory. Last 
she came, but stayed longest. The task 
of nursing Antoine suited her, and pres- 
ently she took it for her own. She saw 
the smiles the women smiled when they 
went down to bring to Antoine some dainty 
morsel—jellies of wild hawthorns, fruits 
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hoarded up against the winter. She read 
their thoughts most easily, but heeded 
them not at all, thinking she well could 
do what she pleased with that which was 
her own. 

“So it happened that Antoine took 
heart again, wondering whether it could 
be that the girl was hardly knowing of 
herself that night in Indian summer. 
One night, beside the great bright fire, 
after a spell of silence wherein they two 
sat watching the beech logs flame and die 
and flame again, he asked her suddenly 
a great question. 

*** "Nita, is it so that you are promised 
to Lester Courtney, as they say?’ 

* *Nita, caught unawares in thoughts 
that were at the least half of him, an- 
swered quickly: ‘No—no—why ask so 
silly questions? It is not so!’ 

“For many days after that hour he 
strove for her, a thing her heart desired 
greatly at all times. Yet would she stop 
him finally, thinking of the man that rode 
on the drives in the rivers of the forests. 
Antoine could not see that she balanced 
him against that other, and swayed to- 
ward him only because he was so near to 
her, as is the way with women of her kind. 

‘‘So it happened that in the spring days, 
when the women of the village were hoping 
day by day for news of the drives in the 
river, Antoine was well content, thinking 
he could hold the heart of one woman 
against the world. How could he know 
that as the time grew near her heart went 
out more and more into the forest to the 
man that came upon the logs? How was 
he to know that the reason she came less 
and less to him was that she sat in her 
high window, looking up the river toward 
the great woods? He thought it only 
that she feared the women’s talk—and that 
he took to be a sign most excellent. 

“Then came the men again. All one 
day the million logs ran down, and as the 
night came they still were running, seem- 
ing without an end. That day and night 
the village was filled with the joy of the 
meetings of those that loved and had been 
parted. You know the simple natures 
of them, and you know how deep their 
passions are—this mingled race that 
dwells beside the northern rivers. 

“Antoine, in his hut alone, grew rest- 


less. He wondered why she had not been 
to him for two full days, since the first 
message came out of the North. For 
her, she sat still at her window, watching 
the river. She saw a hundred men she 
knew come up the path and pass her door. 
She wondered why none came to hail her. 
Many there had always been that came 
first of all to her. She leant from the 
window once to hail Pierre Geroux, and 
was much hurt when he answered her 
simply, ‘ Bon jour, Ma’m’selle!’ and passed 
on by. She wondered what the matter 
could be. 

“Then suddenly a great fear came to 
her. It could not be that he was lost! 
Yet such things happened every year in 
the drives. Had not her own cousin, 
Philippe, been lost when Mackenzie’s 
raft piled up on the Ten Mile Bend? She 
dared not wait. She ran down the stairs 
and out into the street. She did not stop 
to question whom she loved. She knew 
it now. 

“Outside her gate she met Sandy Mc- 
Laughlin, the old Scot that came with 
Lester from French River. 

** *Tell me, Sandy—is he here? Is he 
dead? Oh, tell me why he does not 
come!’ she cried, catching him by the 
arm. 

‘** An’ wha was ye speerin’ aboot sae 
muckle tearfu’?’ he asked. She quite 
failed to catch the gleam in his eyes. 

‘““*Why, Lester, Lester Courtney, of 
course; who else?’ 

‘* *Ave—I thocht mebee it micht hae 
ben Antoine, him as cam hame lang time 
sin’, an’ was nursit back tae health be 
some 0’ yon wimen!’ said Sandy. 

“The girl moved away slowly as the 
Scot tramped onward. His heart melted 
when he turned and saw her going, her 
head bent down, and he turned to come 
back to her. But she went on alone, not 
heeding his hail. She had learned under- 
standing at one word. In her little room 
she sat alone for hours, bitter, savage 
against herself, sorrowful and humble. 
When the night fell she weakened and at 
the last broke down completely. It was 
so lonely. She could hear the songs in 
the streets. outside, the gay, glad river 
songs. Perhaps he was singing some- 
where in the great outside. She would 
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‘*Tell me, Sandy—is he here?’”’ 


go out, go down to the lake, away from 
the gladness and the clamor. 

‘*At her gate she saw him. 
to him, stretching out her arms. 

** *Lester—you did come—oh, I am so 
glad!’ 

“He put out his hand and stopped 
her. 

‘“* ‘No—there are some things I should 
much like to say to you, Mademoiselle 
Delory, if you will let me. I think we 


She ran 


It is much 


shall go down beside the lake. 
more pleasant there!’ 

“Tt was as if he struck her in the face. 
She answered not a word, but followed 
at his side. They two passed some of the 
men along the street. These simply 
touched their hats as if they had met a 
priest. At Jock’s a crowd of river men 
were hooting and yelling as they passed, 
having too much liquor. The crowd 
stilled as they two went by, and the men 
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slipped quietly away. There was a terror 
in the air. 

‘*Down in the little cove she knew and 
loved so well he turned to her 

‘“* “Mademoiselle, there is little to say. 
Only I would give you back the promises 
you have already broken and dishonored. 
It is enough to say—yet is it but a word!’ 

‘* “Ah, no—no—it is not true! I have 
broken not anything, unless it be my own 
poor heart; dishonored not anything, un 
less it be dishonor to myself to love you 
so—ah, please, don’t speak to me and 
think of me like that! It is not true—it 
is a lie!’ She broke down utterly, sob- 
bing like a child. He watched her for a 
moment, hesitating, before he replied. 

‘“* *You should be a good judge of lies, 
Mademoiselle! However, let it pass. It 
is enough 

‘The bitterness of that taunt awoke the 
daughter of old France in her. She in 
terrupted him savagely, as short, as cold, 
as scornful as himself. She was trans- 
formed. 

*“*VYou are most kind, Monsieur, and 
chivalrous, to let a woman go from her 
promise. That I shall always remember 
at its full value. It grows late, Monsieur, 
and cold, and you will suffer, perhaps, in 
your comrades’ eyes, if I should be with 
you too long—and so—good night!’ 

‘‘He stood and watched her until the 
shadows hid her as she went. He would 
have given his world if she had but looked 
back. When he turned away at last he 
laughed bitterly, cruelly. He did not 
know that in her room she fought a fearful 
fight—for the honor of her pride against 
her passion—through those long hours. It 
is as well, perhaps, these things are hid 
den. It is not well to know the thoughts 
that come to a woman in such hours. 

‘‘She heard the first stroke of the bell 
on the little tower of the hall. It was the 
darkest hour, just before the hour of 
earliest light, that the bell began to ring. 
She was lying on her bed, awake, but 
weary—spent and worn. She wondered 
as she heard the bell clanging in the dark- 
ness. She ran to the window and leaned 
far out, to see if there was not somewhere 
a glow in the sky. On the chilly air the 
wild clamor of the bell came to her, clear, 
weird, frightening. Away down the river 


she could hear men shouting. She could 
not tell what they were saying. The bell 
ceased for a moment, and she heard. 

““*A jam in the river—the river—the 
river!—The water is rising!’ 

‘Soon she heard the sound of men run 
ning, and caught here and there the flash 
of lanterns. Women called to one an 
other through the night, asking strange 
questions. A dull, throbbing roar came 
up from the river, growing in depth and 
volume. 

“The girl sat at her window, wondering 
why she did not seem to care and was not 
at all frightened. The unrest in the dark 
ness seemed to fit in with the fever and 
madness of her own mood. She listened 
to the murmur of the crowd as it gathered 
slowly in the street. She caught the cry 
ing of children who wakened in fright. 
After a little the spirit of the crowd came 
to her. She drew her shawl over her 
head and went out and down toward the 
river. 

“In the rift below the town the logs 
were jammed. You know the way these 
things happen always. Little Pat Sheedy 
had been set to watch the logs that night 
as they ran out and away into the deep 
bay. Pat had slept and let them jam in 
the rift. 

‘‘When the girl came down to the cliffs 
the little Irishman was weeping and 
moaning, broken-hearted over his faith 
lessness. A big Frenchman was talking 
to him, telling him he was forgiven. 
They stood in the glare of a fire of pitch 
pine that blazed on the very edge of the 
gully. In the glare of that fire she saw 
the logs piled up in the rift and the white 
water spurting through them. The river 
of logs that lay behind the jam ran away 
out into the darkness. A long time she 
stood in the shadow watching the men 
trying to break the jam. They ran ropes 
down to the foremost logs and tugged at 
them till they came away. They would 
come, but always other logs and ice came 
down to fill the jam still higher. Still the 
men worked on, despairing, some of 
them, but never ceasing, as is their way. 

“In the crowd she saw Courtney, and 
she heard his voice directing the men to 
work. Then she saw Antoine come 
limping from the press into. the circle of 
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the fire’s light. The men pressed away 
from him as if they had loved him not 
at all. She pitied him in that moment. 
It brought her from the shadow into the 
light, to stand beside him where they all 
might see. He turned to her, smiling. 

‘ «They hate me now—but it is noth 
ing! No—no—don’t let it hurt you, 
petite. For me—lI am glad.’ The girl 
laid her hand gently on his arm to 
show she understood. So they stood 
alone in the circle of the fire’s light upon 
the cliff. 

‘“* Along the river’s banks above the cut 
the women and children stood, watching 
in silence or with soft-talking voices, the 
crush in the river. Slowly the water rose. 
It reached the shingle where the smacks 
were lying. Men ran to them and hauled 
them higher up the sloping shore. It 
reached the top of the little wooden dock 
and the men and women groaned as they 
heard it crush beneath the weight of the 
logs and ice. The crowd went backward 
inch by inch. The mu: mur of voices died 
away till the women and children stood 
in the gray light of early dawn in a si- 
lence of terror and dread. 

“You have seen a broken raft sweep 
down across the crooked rapids of the 
French. You know the sight of it, how 
fierce it is, and how it chills and stills you. 
Out in the sweep of it they would see a 
great log rise on end as the press caught 
it from below, rise up and fall, slowly, 
just so as I raise my hand and let it down. 
It was for a sign of the power of the river. 
They would hear the bark rend as the 
logs pressed together, a great ripping and 
tearing of wood and fiber out in the dark 
ness of the shadows. Sometimes they 
heard a wild screeching out in the press 
as two squared logs ground past, like the 
rubbing of the great pines in the forest, 
only louder, many times louder. Always 
they heard the water go hissing through 
the logs of the jam in the gorge, hissing 
like the steam from the engines of the 
mills. A fine mist rose above the jam 
and floated on the wind across the crowd. 

‘Courtney stood on the cliff. He had 
seen the meeting of Antoine and ‘Nita, 
and he thought he knew the meaning of 
it. A fire flashed in his eyes for a mo 
ment, and then again he laughed—that 
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little laugh of his. He heard Sandy Mc- 
Laughlin behind him telling of ways and 
means of breaking jams. 

‘**Wan way I knows for it, an’ only 
wan. It’s no a popular way wi’ us uns 
o’ the woods. A maun mus’ gang doon 
yonder wi’ a cant-hook an’ loosen up the 
timbers. Maist like he dees wha gangs, 
but there bain’t nae ither way.’ 

‘Paul Clifford answered him. ‘There’s 
no man in Dean Lake would do it—or 
any place else either, I guess,’ he added. 


“A gasp and a great sob broke from 
the crowding people. In the gray morn- 
ing light they saw a man running down 
on the jam. At the top of the rift he 
turned and waved his hand to them, 
standing on the logs, resting one arm on 
the cant-hook. A sigh swept over them, 
like the wind in the pines at night, when 
they saw and knew him not their man, 
for every woman in the crowd had held 
her breath, fearing for the man she loved 
the best. Then, ina second, they changed 
again. A little cheer of men and women 
rose above the throbbing of the river 
press. Then silence came again. Only 
Pere Martin, the good priest, raised his 
hands above his head and prayed for the 
soul and body of the man on the river. 
The people bowed their heads, and the 
beads rattled in their fingers as they told 
them over. 

‘“What happened then happened most 
quickly. As Pere Martin prayed, and 
the people stood in silence, there came a 
wild cry from the cliff above them, where 
still the fire gleamed. 

‘“ *Lester—my Lester—oh, please—I 
didn’t mean it—I cannot stay alone—oh, 
please come back to me!’ 

‘He must have heard it, the man on the 
rift. It must be that he saw her standing 
in the glow of the fire against the sky, her 
hair all streaming, her arms outstretched. 
What thoughts came to him none may 
say. The crowd looked up to where she 
stood, and it may be they all forgave her 
in that moment, for they all loved her 
not. Antoine stood beside her on the 
cliff, silent, torn with all thoughts. Court- 
-ney gave no sign he even saw her. He 
turned and dropped down where the 
white water went hissing through the jam. 








‘She turned to Antoine, the girl on the 
cliff, and Antoine fell back from her as 
she spoke. 

“<*T am going to him. You will tell 
them all it was a lie—what he said—that 
I dishonored him. You will forget you 





loved me, Antoine. There is so little 
time—he is alone down  there—good- 
bye!’ 


“The crowd saw her as she reached the 
Again the thrill swept over it, like 
the first breath of the storm upon the sea 
in summer time. Then again they stood 
in silence. They saw her as she reached 
the edge and stretched out her arms to 
the man below. They heard no word for 
the sobbing of the flood and the hissing 
of the waters through the drift. Then 


logs. 


suddenly they saw the great mass heave 
in the center as if some mighty hand had 
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uplifted it. They heard a scream as the 
logs went away from beneath the woman, 
and they saw the man leap up to catch 
her in his arms as she went down. Then 
they lost them as the fretting logs and ice 
swept through the opened rift. 

“The old priest stretched his hands 
toward the rushing water, murmuring a 
phrase, ‘Quos Deus conjunxit—’ They 
turned away—the crowd—in silence, as 
men and women leave the grave when the 
last words are said. 

‘You saw the stone. Antoine Lezotte 
laid it in the pine glade. Pere Martin 
carved the legend. Each year the people 
go te it, quietly, on the day that marks the 
anniversary of the great jam, and lay 
their gifts upon it. It has been so for 
thirty years. The river people never 
forget.” 
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BY ANNE WARNER 


He was sitting at one of the tiny tables 
in the Ritz, just because he had been 
“over” long enough to have acquired the 
tea-habit, and to be beset with a thirst 
that only tea would satisfy as soon as 
‘‘feef o’clock” came to time each day. 
Sometimes he fulfilled his craving in the 
Bois, or at the Palais, or in one of the 
many private salons where he was per- 
sona grata, but when he was near he 
liked the Ritz—because—because—oh, 


because the Ritz is the Ritz and has an 
atmosphere apart and individual. 

The afternoon was fine and the tables 
were all full; a constant succession of vis- 
itors moved in and out, and a constant 





(in another sense of the word) succession 
of other visitors sat and watched them. 
It amused the man already mentioned to 
watch these watchers—the ones whose 
enjoyment consisted in contemplating the 
enjoyment of others,—the little groups 
who choked down their tea between ab- 
sorbed on-looking,—the people who came 
there not to satisfy any need except that 
of their curiosity. 

There were many such in the room and 
his eyes roamed meditatively over them 
all until—having completed the circuit 
and encompassed the whole crowd—they 
came back to the starting point and saw 
that the starting point had altered during 
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their tour. The two regally blonde 
French women who had been there a 
minute ago were gone, and in their stead 
sat a diminutive creature with an elderly 
lady —the one in gray, the other in 
black. 

The tiny one was daintily tiny, fairy 
like in the extreme. She was exquisitely 
gowned and her attire was so perfect in its 
simpli ity and so devoid of any spec ies of 
ornament that an American or English 
woman would never have given her a se¢ 
ond glance, while a Continental would 
have suspected and lorgnetted an empress 
incognita. She had on a gray hat with 
little soft gray silk roses tucked beneath its 
brim, a gray jacket with gray lace (gray 
lace costs, let me tell you) imbedded in 
its yoke and cuffs, a princesse gown of 
tucks so finely laid as to hair-line the 
cloth, gray bottines, and a bit of gray silk 
stocking showed where her foot advanced 
beneath the table. 

The man across the way could not but 
admire, and continue to admire. She 
was talking with her companion—a con- 
versation devoid of animation, but evi- 
dently pleasant and interesting. Only 
once did she turn her head at all;—and 
then a flash of remembrance shot full in 
his face 

It was the little girl who married Dick 
Bentley the autumn before he died,—the 
little girl who came from San Francisco 
all alone to marry him when the doctors 
said that he could not go to her! 

Six years ago—that was! 

He was getting up and dragging his 
chair across towards her. He did not 
seem to remember the usages of society 
in that minute—he remembered only the 
wonderful sweetness and courage that the 
wee little thing had shown at that long- 
ago wedding, when she had taken the 
vow to be a widow at once with the vow 
to be a wife. 

“You remember me? — Davis, you 
know! I was at your—at Dick’s—” he 
stopped short, but her hand was put forth 
and her eyes (gray, too) were smiling. 

‘Yes, of course. How pleasant to see 


you here.” 
There was something unutterably quiet 
yet sincere in her voice. He sat down. 
‘You are staying in Paris?’’ he said. 


“For a few days, yes; we leave to-mor- 
row night, however.” 

‘And I, to-morrow noon.” 

“The Riviera?—the Channel-train?”’ 
she asked. 

“The Channel-train.”’ 

“Ah!” there was no fluttering interest 
in her manner—only a sweet cordiality. 
She did not look at him, but at her tea 
cup. He was full of desire to know of 
her, nevertheless. 

‘Vou are traveling?” 

“T think I may call it that. We stay 
a few weeks in one place and then in an- 
other.” 

“ Always?” 

“T have no home. I was an orphan, 
you know. I can’t remember either my 
father or my mother; and there came no 
child to me.” Suddenly, there in the 
midst of the five-o’clock Ritz, her face 
went down in her hands; across her bowed 
head the elderly lady threw a meaning 
glance at Davis, who was fearfully 
shocked at the sudden emotion betrayed 
by one so full of self-control. 

But the next instant she was smiling 
through a mist (also gray) and saying— 

“Oh, we like to roam about, madame 
and I. And we amuse ourselves as we 
go, n’est-ce pas, madame?” 

The elderly lady smiled. Affection 
and deep sympathy both were manifested 
in her face. 

“And so you go to-morrow,” the girl 
went on—a little uncertainly; “if it was 
not that we go, too, I should ask you to 
call; but as it is—” she made a significant 
gesture. 

“But I wish that I could come,’ said 
the man hurriedly; “I do wish I could 
come. Can’t I come to-morrow morning 
—just for a few minutes?” His tone was 
very earnest and pleading. 

“But I am going shopping to-morrow 
morning,” she said, ‘‘and it is something 
that I cannot put off.” 

‘But I can go, too,” he declared eagerly. 
‘“‘Haven’t you seen how the men here go 
shopping with the women? Let me go 
with you to-morrow.” 

She looked at him and he saw a strange 
sort of conflict in her face, and then she 
blushed. Anything more heart-storming 
than that blush was never seen before. 











“Oh, let me go with you!” he all but 
begged. It seemed to him that he had 
never in all his life wanted permission to 
do anything so much as he wanted hers 
to accompany her on that “tour de com- 
mission.” 

She played with her teaspoon a long 
minute and then she said, ‘Very well, 
come then. I am at the Hotel de Bade, 
and I will be ready at half-after nine.” 


He was exact to the minute on the fol- 
lowing morning and she was, too. She 
came down directly his card went up, and 
again her gown was gray and as simple as 
befitted early morning. 

“This is really very nice of you,’ she 
said as they went out to the cab, ‘‘but I’m 
afraid you’ll be bored—men at home do 
not interest themselves in these expedi- 
tions generally.” 

She smiled. 

‘‘What are we going to buy—if I may 
ask?” he said, as the cab rolled away. 

‘‘We are going to buy a cradle,” she 
said. 

“A cradle!” 

“Yes, a cradle. I have a little friend 
here in Paris whom the world has made 
poor, but whom Heaven is making rich 

-and I have promised her a cradle. You 
see the world has made me rich and 
Heaven has left me poor, so the best 
pleasure life gives me is when I can bal 
ance the load a little for someone else.” 
Her great eyes turned towards him and 
something rose oddly in his throat, so 
that he could not possibly speak to her. 

‘“T take a great deal of pleasure helping 
people,” she said, ‘‘and madame is lovely 
about helping me to help them. Places 
where I cannot go, she goes, so we 
can know every person and know just 
what they need. I have a bed in ever so 
many hospitals and a long list of dear 
sick or unhappy people in almost every 
place we stay. It keeps me from thinking 
of my own life—it teaches me that sorrow 
is not mine alone.” 

She paused for a minute and then went 
on in a brighter tone, “ But the cradle is 
not exactly charity. You see, they ran 
away—Sophie and her lieutenant—and 
were married, and the parents declare 
they will not forgive them—but, of course, 
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they will. They have a cunning apart- 
ment and a bonne and tout cela, only poor 
Sophie feels it is almost scandalous that 
she cannot have real lace on every little 
thing she is making, and so I have prom- 
ised that the cradle at least shall be suit- 
able for one whose grandpapas are a 
baron and a general.” 

He found himself still unable to articu- 
late. 

“You won’t mind?” she went on, a 
shadow of anxiety darkening her voice; 
“vou know you said yesterday that men 
went shopping often. I’ve seen them 
every day, and I think it is very sweet to 
see. At Madame Jeanne’s yesterday I 
saw a very great man indeed, choosing 
his wife’s hats, and I admired him all the 
more for it. I like the way they both 
work together here; the little time that 
Dick was spared me we never went one 
single place apart; we used to laugh when 
he bought cigars with me and I hair-pins 
with him.” 

The cab was crossing the Pont Neuf 
and beginning its struggle for existence in 
the Quartier Latin. 

“TI assure you,” he said, ‘‘so far from 
minding, I feel deeply honored. I—I’m 
very glad I took tea at the Ritz yesterday.” 

She gave him a glance so devoid of 
anything but gratitude that an echo of 
the swallowed choke came back—and 
just then the cab stopped. 

They alighted. 

It was a big and brilliant store and the 
windows were full of cradles containing 
happy waxen babies. 

They went in. 

Instantly a clerk was before them— 
smiling, bowing, deeply concerned for 
their welfare. 

‘““A cradle, a ‘completely furnished’ 
cradle.” 

Ah, on the second floor—all—every- 
thing would be found there. Monsieur 
would see, madame would view—a mo- 
ment till the lift descends! Voila! take 
care of the crack in entering !—Cradles 
furnishing—second floor! 

The elevator took them up and as they 
quitted it he had to notice the lovely 
heightened interest in her face. She 
looked up and down the vista of little beds 
and said softly, “‘ Just to think that a baby 
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will come to claim every one of them—’”’ 

But another clerk was before them 
another of those perfect beings whom all 
the shopping public of the wide world 
may well envy Paris—and a very few 
other cities. 

“A cradle! at about what price?—this 
way, I beg.’”’ They went around to the 
other side and there stood twenty in a row 
—all different—each exquisite—some in 
enamel, some in carved wood, some in gilt 
or in silver, some made of great silken 
ropes interwoven, some made of twisted 
bamboo. 

He could only watch her face as she 
moved up and down the line, touching 
them with her gloved finger-tips—the 
touch as tender as the expression on her 
face. 

The clerk was not voluble,—he was 
silent, he saw the sale was made before 
hand. He answéred questions and some- 
times he looked at Davis. Davis hardly 
knew what to do with the look; he felt it 
would be thieving to accept, and yet it was 
too overwhelmingly delightful to refuse. 

She stopped at last before one that out- 
shone all the rest. Two great storks 
carved in dark wood held, hung between 
them, a basket of woven silver. 

“Do you think it is too much?” she 
asked Davis, with an irresistible appeal 
in her tone and eyes. 

The clerk did not even trouble to raise 
his eyes—he thought he knew—(and he 
did). 

‘No, no indeed!’ came the answer. 

She flashed one look of radiant joy over 
the two men and the cradle. 

“‘And now the furnishings,” she said, 
breathlessly. 

As they moved away she slipped her 
porte-monnaie into her companion’s hand. 
“You can pay it all,” she whispered. He 
nodded. 

They sat down before a great table 
upon which were displayed samples of 
blankets, coverlets, wee tucked pillow- 
slips, lace-edged spreads and so forth. 

‘“You’re not bored?” she said to Kim 
—her eyes and cheeks and lips still over- 
spread with the wonderful tender charm 
—‘‘you’re sure?” 

‘Bored!’ he ejaculated. And then he 
was silent and watched her. 








The clerk brought out great rolls of 
carefully corded-up treasures, and she 
bent above them and reveled in them and 
chose from among them. 

“Do you think I am foolish?” she asked 
him just once, when a little down quilt 
with a wreath of hand-embroidered roses 
was under consideration. 

“T think you are an angel!” he an- 
swered. 

She laughed a little soft laugh and took 
the quilt. 

Finally it was all over. She gave the 
address: ‘“‘Mme. Léon de _ Gourville, 
11 bis. Passage de la Visitation,” and he 
drew out his purse. 

“Oh, that is the wrong purse,” she 
reminded him quickly. 

“‘Sh—later,” he said with authority. 
They brought him the change from his 
two thousand-franc notes, and then the 
clerk ushered them back to the elevator 
and wished them aw revoir. 


When they reached the door below it 
was raining; the cabman had raised the 
hood, and stood ready to tuck them in 
behind its apron. 

“T have been very happy,” she said, 
when they were moving again; “it was 
kind of you to be so patient.” 

“But I was happy, too,” he declared. 

“What a strange thing a woman is,” 
she went on; ‘‘we are no better than chil- 
dren after all. Do you know my pleasure 
this morning was hundred-folded by the 
knowledge that that clerk—that man that 
I shall never see again—thought I was 
buying for myself. To know that he 
thought I was one of those heaven-blessed 
women that really do exist!—to think 
that he was quite sure of it—oh!” her 
face suddenly went down in her hands 
again just as it had the afternoon before 
at the Ritz. ‘‘God help me!”’ she sobbed 
—and then was instantaneously brave 
again. 

“But we must settle our accounts,” 
she said, putting down emotion with 
finance—the latter being death to senti- 
ment of any sort the world over; “how 
much was it all?” 

He battled fiercely with that horrible 
lump that had risen again at the sight of 
her face in her hands. 





“Tt was nothing,” he said. 
“Nothing!” 
‘‘ Listen !’’ he put his hand hard on hers 


to gain emphasis. ‘ Listen!—it’s been a 
-a wonderful morning for me, too. I’m 
rich, too—let me do some good,—lI pray 
you by—by all that is holy—let me give 
the cradle; I ask you with—with my soul.” 
She was still for a minute. Then she 
looked at him. 
‘Are you really rich?”’ she asked. 
“Very,” he said, tersely. 
She was silent for another minute; then, 
‘I shall tell Sophie,” she said, simply. 
‘I can give her something else myself.” 
They came to the hotel a little later. 
‘And you leave to-night for Dresden?”’ 
he asked, as he accompanied her within. 
‘Yes, and you go to Calais?” she re- 
plied. 


They touched hands. 
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‘‘Good-bye,” she said, gently. 
‘* Good-bye.” 


He reached his hotel in good time to 
make the Gare du Nord and the Channel- 
train, but he did neither. He went to his 
room and—throwing himself across a 
large easy-chair—thought. 

And thought. 

He was a man and yet he forgot to 
lunch. He never forgot before, or after, 
but he forgot it that day. 

He sat still thinking until nearly four 
o’clock, and then he sprang up and rang 
furiously. 

““L’Indicateur,” he said to the boy who 
came; “‘here,”’ he tossed him a coin, ‘‘ask 
in the office if I can get a compartment 
on to-night’s German express—the one 
that goes to Dresden. Tell them to send 

to telegraph—it’s—it’s vital.” 





Comrades of the Snows 


BY RILEY H. ALLEN 


It is a dangerous thing to break the 
unwritten law of Alaskan gold-fields; 
Brader was looking for danger. It takes 
a desperate man to jump a rich claim 
when the fever is at the flood-tide; and 
Brader was that kind of a man. He 
jumped No. 16 above Discovery on Pine- 
tree Creek, and the rightful owner, a 
stern miner and just, went for friends and 
ammunition. Brader, tending his scrub- 
wood fires on No. 16, saw the friends and 
ammunition coming up the creek. When 
they got to the first stake he went to meet 
them, his black brows lowered over hard 
eyes. 

‘“Whatdo you want?” he asked, standing 
before them with his square head thrust 
forward. 

“You!” answered the owner, ‘‘and we 
want you damned quick. This creek 
isn’t big enough for you and me—an’ I’m 
stayin’. You’ve got till midnight, and 


‘ 





if you ain’t out by that time, we’ll help 
you!” 

Brader had been in desperate company 
before, and he knew when he was beaten. 





“Vuh’ve got the drop on me,” he 
growled, and went to the cabin for his 
pack. 

At midnight he drove a dog-team on the 
up-river trail, and looking back as he 
passed the first bend, he saw the ‘‘com- 
mittee”’ watching him. The miners had 
followed him from the creek and he knew 
they meant business. 

“You can stop at Fort Selkirk,” they 
shouted hoarsely after him. ‘ You’ve 
got grub till then!” 

It was near the middle of November, 
and the “‘river” had been closed a week. 
When the river, the great, swift-rushing 
Yukon, closes for the winter, it means 
that travelers on the wild overland route 
hurry to the nearest station or roadhouse, 
and the trails are abandoned to the grip 
of ice and snow. Brader, driving his 
dags carelessly out over the bed of the 
river, did not think of this. He had gone 
to Dawson from St. Michaels in the sum- 
mer on a river-steamer, and to him the 
ways of the trail were a closed book. He 
knew not the cunning twist of the ‘“gee- 
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DRAWN BY EDGAR BERT SMITH 
‘*The miners had followed him from the 


creek, and he knew they meant 
business.”’ 


pole” that nurses the sled around the 
tumbled ice-hummocks. He could ‘‘mush 
the dogs” passably; he could cook the 
ordinary sowbelly and beans; and he had 
never felt the bitter arctic chill bite 
through thick clothing till it sears the 
cringing flesh. Brader was a man of 
great stature, swarthy of face, strong of 
limb, wild of heart; and he knew the 
vices and passions of a hundred mining- 


camps. 


Up the frozen river Brader 
drove his dogs, day after 
day. All day an endless suc- 
cession of ice-hummocks and 
treacherous rifts conspired to 
hold him back. All day the 
glare of miles of snow came 
to blur and blind his eyes. 
All day the invisible Foe, 
lurking behind him or be- 
fore, always unseen, always 
stealthy, always watchful, 
dogged his way. He called 
it “luck” when a splintering 
crash came from beneath his 
very feet and he leaped to 
safety with the dogs pulling 
madly at the traces and a 
shuddering rush of blue-black 
waters marked where the 
trail had been. He called 
it “luck” when a great, 
overhanging cliff roared 
down a rod in front of the yelling team- 
leader, and the path was blocked with 
tons of jagged ice. He mocked at peril; 
and, as each time his ‘“‘luck” seemed to 
save him by a narrower margin, he made 
jovial bets with himself on the probability 
of the next escape, calculating his chances 
with the gambler’s nerve. And each time 
his chances lessened, for the Devil of the 
glaciers was hard at his heels. This is 
the game of those who tempt the great 
North in the search for gold. 

Brader was unused to “hitting the 
trail,” and he made slow time. On the 
fourth day out he had covered one hun- 
dred and thirty miles, and already hard- 
ship had begun to test his frame. The 
path was a horror in itself—no path, but 
a narrow track in the snow where a half- 
dozen dog-teams had passed since the 
last fall of snow. Brader had met no 
dog-teams,—not a mail-carrier not a sin- 
gle belated traveler, not a human being 
on his journey. It was a strange land— 
a white, deserted land, with a chill of 
death’s presence in the very air, and death 
like a hound behind. 


The fifth day came, and Brader still 
drove up the silent river. He came to 
Fort Selkirk, and there he found an empty 
cabin and an empty cache. ‘‘It is luck,” 





he said, and went on, thinking to reach 
Lake Lebarge in the course of a week. 

And then, just beyond the deserted 
post, he saw the girl. 

A mile away she stood, but Brader 
flung his head up when he saw that dark 
dot on the trail, and in the very breath of 
his nostrils he knew it was not a man. 
“But is it human or not?” his blurred 
brain questioned, for he remembered his 
careless wager with fate, and here might 
be that haunting Devil of the snows. As 
he drove on, he expected to see her dark 
form flit away before him, beckoning and 
taunting, till she disappeared or lured 
him to destruction. 

But she did not move. As he drew 
near, his straining eyes were aware of a 
tent, sprawled on the snow in a curiously 
pathetic, way, and near by there seemed 
to have been a fire. Slowly it came over 
him that she was of his kind, of flesh and 
blood, and then it struck him suddenly 
that for some moments he had been stand- 
ing at the head of his team, staring at her 
without speech. 


“What in—what’s the matter?” he 
asked. 

The girl started. ‘‘Oh, I am so glad 
—so glad! I did not know—I am 


afraid—”’ she said, with a strange sob in 
her voice. 

“‘What’s the matter?” demanded Bra- 
der roughly. ‘‘What you doin’ here?” 

“The Indians—the packers—left me 
last night—and I—they ran away with all 
—everything.”’ 

Brader still stood, swift-rushing con- 
fusions in his mind. The girl gazed up 
at him, and he saw that her dark eyes 
were wide with terror. She was small— 
a tiny creature, it seemed to Brader, look- 
ing down at her from his great height— 
but she had a firm little chin and a reso- 
lute mouth, and her look was unswerving. 
He noticed the curious pattern of the 
braid upon her fur coat. 

“The Indians — your packers — left 
you?” he repeated at last, with a sense of 
heavy clouds about him. 

“Yes,” she answered simply, her eyes 
full upon his, “they ran away with all the 
dogs, and left me nothing—nothing but 
my tent and this—” She pointed toward 
the dead embers of the fire and the few 
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sticks of wood around it. ‘They were 
cowardly—the packers,” she added, “‘and 
when the snow came down and the river 
froze over, they said we must stop.” 
Brader had heard of the wretched, 
thieving Siwashes that infested the upper 
reaches of the river—the half-naked, filthy 
packers that steal the caches of their em- 
ployers, and, when hunger drives them, 
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You won't leave me, will you? 
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will rob the solitary traveler of his last 
pound of food 

“That was two days ago,” the girl’s 
low voice went on, ‘‘and since then I have 
been here. There was a little food in the 
tent, but—” and again her voice quiv- 
ered, ‘‘it is so still—so white—and I have 
waited. There has been no one—so 
long !”’ 

The spell that had fastened itself upon 
Brader left him at her words, and he 
turned to his sled. ‘Why, it’s all right 
now,” he said to her, ‘‘it’s all right. We'll 
get out o’ this mighty quick.” He set to 
work getting provisions off the sled. 

The girl turned away for a m@ment, 
then she came to him and laid her hand 
on his arm. ‘‘ You won’t leave me, will 
you?” 

Brader swore softly to himself. 

‘Look here,” he coaxed, for he knew 
now that the nightmare of the last two 
days was still upon her, “‘see if you can’t 
get that stuff off the sled while I unhitch 
the dogs. Then we can see what’s 
what.” And thus he went on, calmly 
and very matter-of-fact, until the terror 
in the girl’s eyes passed away. 

He had by this time gotten the dogs 
loose in his unskillful way. The girl 
hurried to the sled. ‘‘Oh, forgive me,” 
she cried, ‘‘I don’t know what it is—but 
it’s all so—so—unreal. But—why, of 
course you’re hungry, aren’t you? And 
I am—dreadfully. It’s been hours since 
I ate—ever since yesterday, I think.” 

And thus, talking naturally and sanely 
again, they came out of the land of un- 
realities to the chill world that faced them, 
back to the ice and snow and the long 
trail that lay between them and the near- 
est post. The girl cooked over the tiny 
fire Brader built for her, and as the claim- 
jumper watched her skillful fingers and 
lithe movements, he wondered if she knew 
her double peril. 

They ate the meal almost in silence; 
and in the same way he packed the sled. 
As he rolled up her tent, he found a sleep- 
ing-bag and a suit-case. The sight af- 
fected him powerfully, he knew not why, 
In the same silence he lashed the tent 
upon the sled and harnessed the dogs. 
And all the time he was thinking, thinking. 

The girl watched him as if afraid to 


speak. It seemed that a sudden distrust 
of him had come to her. When the pack 
ing was nearly finished, she spoke hur- 
riedly. 

‘“‘T want you to tell me just how it is,” 
she said. ‘I must know.” 

Brader lied to her then, but if ever a lie 
was forgiven to man, it was there on the 
frozen river. 

‘“‘We ought to make Dawson in four 
days, easy,” he assured her. ‘‘ You was 
goin’ there, wasn’t you?” 

““Yes,”’ she answered, “‘it was because 
I started to Dawson and would not stop 
after the river closed that they left me 
here. I’m going—I will not stop!” 

Her spirit, her courage shamed Brader’s 
misgivings. He remembered the grim 
faces of the miners as they watched him 
drive up the river trail—but this girl— 
And with his face set hard, he turned the 
sled around. 

“Come on!” he called to her, a bit 
harshly. 

‘“‘When we start, let’s start square,” 
said the girl. ‘‘My name is Ruth An 
drews.”’ 

‘“‘Daniel Brader,” responded the claim- 
jumper slowly, and a wave of unnamable 
relief swept over him when he saw she 
had never heard the name before. 

He stepped to the “‘gee-pole,”’ and she, 
too, would have walked, but he knew the 
end of her strength was not far distant, 
and besides the sled was lightly packed— 
far too lightly, Brader thought, as he re- 
membered the up-trail. So he made a 
seat for her, and sitting among the bun- 
dles, she rode, watching the man as he 
bent his big shoulders to the work before 
him. 


They made camp that night in the 
shelter of a high bank, and Brader hol- 
lowed out a great hole in the snow, lining 
it with pine boughs for her wadded 
sleeping-bag, and raising the tent above. 
Again she cooked the meal, and as they 
ate she told him why she had ventured 
into this inhospitable country. 

“‘There is a little mother down in Seat- 
tle, and two little brothers and a wee 
sister,”’ she told him, with that in her 
voice which made him turn and look 
down the river. 


ee 
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She had been a schoolteacher for 
a year, after her graduation from 
college, then she had lost her posi- 
tion—and they were very poor. 
The stories of this wonderful land 
of gold and fabulous wages had 
reached them in their need, and all 
in a day she decided to come. 

“You see, there is only I to 
make money—the father is dead— 
and I will work, oh, so hard. 
There were other women going— 
I knew one—and she wrote to me 
about washing six thousand dollars 
in gold-dust out of an old pile of 
dirt. And we needed the money.” 
It was now her turn to look away, 
and Brader saw the throbbing of 
her throat. 

After supper Brader went up on 
the bank and cut armsful of spruce- 
wood. Beside the fire they sat and 
talked. The girl told him of her 
journey from Skagway; how nearly 
all her money had gone for her 
outfit and the packing over the 
passes. She had employed white 
men until they came to Lake Le- 
barge, and these had been very kind 
to her; but they would not come 
through, and she had hired In- 
dians. ‘‘I had to come on,’ she 
explained. ‘‘ The Siwashes were 
lazy, but I was not afraid—I have 
a revolver — until that morning 
when I waked up and everything 
was gone—gone.” 

Then with a quiet “ good-night,” 
she went to her tent, and Brader 
was left with his thoughts and the 
whimpering wolf-dogs to keep him 
company beside the fire. 

They were not pleasant thoughts. 
It is not always easy to think 
lightly when one has food for two 
days only, and sanctuary from the 
snows is distant five days’ journey. 

The fire died lower and lower, 
and Brader crawled into his sleep- 
ing-bag, with his feet to the red 
embers. The wide, white silences 
closed them in, and he slept with 
his face turned toward her tent. 

He awoke to find himself standing 
in front of the tent with his hand 
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‘‘He made a seat for her and she rode.” 
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gripping the flap, his body shaken with fits 
of trembling, and the sweat hot in his eyes. 
Then he was half inside. He stood lis- 
tening intently, and in the dim interior 
he heard the sound of the girl’s quiet, 
regular breathing. It chained him with 
mysterious power—that untroubled sound. 
And next he could dimly see the outlines 
of her body im the wadded bag. Brader 
shuddered like a man who has seen his 
death and passed on; and he rushed out 
into the wide white silences again. 


In the morning they started on down 
the river. Brader went to the fore, but 
now and again he looked back, always to 
see the girl smiling at him. His great 
trial was behind him in the night; he still 
could look into her grave eyes, and his 
heart was glad. There remained now 
only the snows to conquer. 

This day she walked—to lighten the 
load, she explained, and Brader did. not 
object, for the sled-dogs had been starv- 
ing since he passed the Pelly. At noon 
they stopped only long enough for dinner, 
then on again, with twelve miles more 
behind them. And when another night 

-or the pale shadow-that passes for night 
in the arctic lands—drew near, Brader 
again put up the tent, and again after 
supper they sat by the fire and talked. 

When the girl had gone to her tent, 
Brader built up the fire and sat on the 
sled beside it, with his sleeping-bag 
around his shoulders. He thought of the 
night before, and an oath that was yet a 
prayer rose to his lips. . ‘‘I must not—I 
must not!” he told himself; and, sitting 
by the fire, he slept without a break till 
morning. 

“Three days,” he said to the girl, 
“three days and we'll be drivin’ into 
camp. And—and,” he added, ‘I ain’t 
hungry this mornin’.” 

She smiled, but she understood him; 
and when she had heated the last of the 
coffee and fried some pork, she came to 
him. ‘‘ You must eat,” she commanded. 
“T haven’t cooked much, but it’s lone- 
some to eat by one’s self.” And so they 
ate together, sitting on the sled. 


So for three long days they fared down 
the Yukon. All day the same endless 


succession of ice-hummocks, all day the 
glare of miles of sunlit snow, all day the 
curves of the river stretching away beyond 
reach. But there was a difference from 
the up-trail, and Brader knew it almost 
from the first. The lurking Devil of the 
snows that had hunted him over this 
same path a week ago was gone. The 
stealthy Foe that had been hard at his 
heels had now fled. The high cliffs, 
bound in the grip of the frost, never sent 
their thundering tons of ice to bury the 
two wayfarers. The trail beneath their 
feet cracked, indeed, but it never opened 
to the black rush of waters. The air 
seemed more balmy, the chill gone; 
and the dark forests seemed to bend and 
beckon as they passed. He spoke of it 
to the girl, pointing out the places where 
quick death had missed him so narrowly. 
‘Here the ice broke, and I had to get out 
mighty lively,” or, as they skirted the 
base of great blocks of ice, “This bluff 
mighty near got me and the dogs last 
Tuesday.” 

And the girl, listening with her grave, 
sweet eyes very bright, smiled at him until 
he would say, “I reckon it’s your bein’ 
along this trip that makes the difference. 
The cards are sure comin’ our way.” 

After this Brader would look across the 
hills or down the white valley of the river, 
and swear inwardly that he would get 
through to Dawson. Sometimes for hours 
they would not exchange a word, but the 
girl had always a smile for him when he 
looked back at her. And again she would 
tell him of her past life, and what she 
hoped to do in the North for the ‘little 
mother and the kids” down in the States. 
Brader sometimes talked of his life in the 
camps. He had wandered from the 
burning hills of Arizona to the waters of 
the Mackenzie, the great river of the ex- 
treme North; and his deep, slow voice 
glided on from wonder to wonder, as he 
told the girl of adventures by unknown 
streams and unblazed forests. He did not 
tell her that he had been the terror of one 
Montana camp, and a common thief in 
another, nor that he bore the nickname 
of “Jump” Brader wherever men dealt 
with him. He passed over these shadows 
skillfully, and as for the girl, she listened 
to him with her dark eyes aglow with 
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something more than fas- 
cination. 

The fourth day came. 
The food was very low; 
and Brader slipped back 
his portion unobserved. 
‘We must hurry now,” 
he said to the girl. The 
dogs were skeletons, and 
two of the four died in 
harness. Brader lightened 
the load, and bent his back 
tothesled. The girl stepped 
beside him undauntedly 
and would have pulled, 
too, but he stopped _ her. 
“You will need all you’ve 
got,” he said, gently, ‘for 
we can’t get through to- 
day.”” That night the food 
was entirely gone, and as 
Brader was tying the dogs 
to keep them from _bolt- 
ing, one broke away and 
galloped down the river. 
It was not a fat dog, but 
Brader had counted upon 
its meat for the next day. 

The next morning he 
flung away his packs, even 
to his own sleeping-bag, 
but he kept the tent. The 
girl fastened a rope to the 
sled and pulled with him, 
and he had not strength to 
resist her. When the last 
dog fell to the trail and 
refused to move, she threw 
away the tent, leaving only 
the sleeping-bag and her 
clothes. 

This day the vast snow- 
fields seemed more than 
ever silent and _ infinitely 
desolate. They never saw 
a moving creature. The 
cold was not severe, but 
the stillness had a chill of 
its own, a chill that strove 
to beat them down. Brader 
was light-headed from 
hunger and fatigue, but he 
held his head high and 
laughed at his fantastic 
humor. At noon they did 
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‘‘He awoke to find himself standing in front of the tent.”’ 
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not halt—there was no reason to do so— 
and early in the afternoon Brader fell 
to the snow, suddenly and without a 
word or cry. 

The girl ran to him and tried to lift his 
great body upon the sled; but the weight 
was too much for her waning strength. 
She spread her sleeping-bag out upon the 
snow, and got him upon it with infinite 
trouble and solicitude. For a while she 
looked at his face. ‘No, he isn’t—he 
isn’t!” she cried in answer to an unspoken 
question, and she fell to chafing his 
hands. 

The tall, majestic hills were still about 
Brader when he opened his eyes, but he 
could not understand the girl’s presence. 
“It’s mighty funny,” he said, and lay 
watching her. Then, “I remember now 
—we’ve got to get through,” he muttered, 
and got upon his feet again, with his arm 
across her gallant shoulders. As they 
went forward again they smued bravely 
at each other. 

After a mile or so, “‘Do you see any 
thing down there off the trail?’”’ he asked 
her. ‘My eyes ain’t just right, I reck- 
on.” 

‘IT see some logs piled up,” she told 
him. And when they were come to the 
spot he said it was a cache. ‘“‘I guess 
some angel left it. We’re sure playin’ 
in luck.” 

But when they tore apart the logs, 
there was only a small piece of bacon. 
He told her despairingly that a wolverine 
or something had destroyed the cache, 
and now it was her turn to cheer him on. 
They shared the bacon, and courage 
grew within them. 

As they went on, he found himself again 
speaking to her of his past life, always 
dwelling on the bright side, always the 
good deeds he had seen, the good men he 
had known, and in this way the dragging 
hours passed. 

The night fell darker than for weeks 
before, and he asked her to look for a 
cabin off the trail. They would soon 
come to it, he thought, and it would be 
just off the trail—off the trail. His 


voice was shaking. The girl looked at 
him steadily. 

A little later, “I see it!” she cried out. 
“Oh, I see a light; it must be—it must 
be the cabin!” 

“Tt’s Joe Wilson’s,” said Brader. He 
stopped. ‘And now I’ve got something 
to tell you.” 

Her eyes were full of tears. 

“I’m goin’ on to Cotter’s,”’ growled 
Brader, looking away. ‘‘ Because—be- 
cause they will think—you don’t know—” 
he forced the words between his lips— 
“I’m what they call a claim-jumper.” 

He saw a wondering terror leap to her 
eyes as he continued, ‘‘They drove me 
out, down on the Pine-tree—an’ did 
right. I’m a thief, an’ worse, yes, worse 
than that. I couldn’t tell you before— 
I couldn’t—but they run me out when I 
jumped the claim down there on the 
Pine-tree.” 

She did not speak. Brader had never 
seen a woman like this before—so quiet, 
so calm, so cold and distant. Her gaze 
never wavered. 

“T’m a claim-jumper,” said Brader, 
swaying where he stood. 

She came to him and took his big hand 
in both of her own. 

““Do you remember that first night?”’ 
she said, very softly. “I was not asleep. 
Do you think I don’t know? And every 
day since then—the food you put back— 
and now we have come through together.”’ 

“You are makin’ it hard for me,” he 
said. ‘‘You don’t know—” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I know that 
you are the best—the noblest man I have 
ever seen.” 

Brader gripped her hands fiercely, but 
she did not flinch. ‘I’ve got to see you 
through,” he said. ‘‘ We have just begun 
it. We have just started on the trail.” 

“Come!” said the girl, laughing up at 
him. 

And in this manner, with his arm resting 
across her shoulders and her body steady- 
ing his swaying weight, but with invinci- 
ble strength in their hearts, they came to 
the lighted cabin beside the trail. 
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Peach’s Raid 


BY IZOLA L. FORRESTER 


Being a permanent fixture at the 
Circle Dot ranch, Peach Kellogg resented 
any assumption of authority from tran- 
sient strangers. After the coming of 
Ruth Owen, he modified his resentment. 
After all, it depended on the stranger. 
The modification did not extend to Ben 


Clinton, tenderfoot sheep raiser from 
Michigan, and, incidentally, old-time 
sweetheart of Miss Owen. The glad 


hand of welcome and offer of friendship, 
which had been extended Clinton by 
Peach’s partner, Hal Owen, rankled in 
Peach’s memory. It was bad enough to 
be a tenderfoot from Michigan, but when 
Clinton added to his reputation by buy- 
ing up the Lame Dog sheep outfit, and 
declaring for sheep rights on the range, it 
was about time to draw off the kid glove 
of friendship, according to Peach’s views, 
and show the stranger a bare fist. 

The second day after the arrival of 
Hal’s mother and sister at the Circle Dot, 
Peach had had a slight, personal argu- 
ment with the Devil. It had _ been 
around noon time, and the Devil was 
going through his favorite little tricks on 
the stretch of flat ground between the 
creek and the corral. 

Peach was rather enjoying it. He had 
just ridden in off the range, and discov- 
ered that the Circle Dot was entertaining 
visitors. It had not pleased him. If 
visitors had to come and nose around a 
cattle ranch, why in thunderation couldn’t 
they come at a decent time, along in the 
summer. It eased him to let the Devil 
dance around, and kick his heart out. 
And suddenly, in the midst of the danc- 
ing and kicking, a voice had called out: 

“Can't you please make him hold still 
just a second? I want to get a shot at 
him.” 

He looked back of him. Perched up 
on the bars of the corral, out of harm’s 
way, sat a girl with a kodak leveled at 
him. The Devil dropped his nose to 
earth, doubled his four feet together like 
a bouquet, and made a hump-backed 
jump towards heaven. 





the 
“Only he doesn’t stay up long enough. 
If I only knew what he was going to do 


“That’s splendid,” called girl. 


next, maybe I could catch him. He'll 
make a lovely picture. Won’t you please 
make him hop up like that again?” 

Whereupon Peach gallantly explained, 
while the Devil did a side-track turkey 
trot, under persuasion, towards the bars, 
that one of the black and white pony’s 
peculiar and original charms was that 
you never knew what he was going to do 
next. 

“T don’t believe that he does himself,” 
said Peach. “He’s a genius. It just 
comes natural to him. Shoot him now. 
He’s going to buck.” 

Which little trick the Devil accommo- 
datingly performed, and Miss Owen 
pressed the button of her kodak. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I'll send 
you one if it comes out good. How well 
you managed to sit up straight when he 
did that! I think I should have leaned 
over and hugged his neck for dear life. 
You’re one of Hal’s cowboys, aren’t you? 
How do you like it?” 

Peach looked at her from under the 
brim of his soiled, tan sombrero, and 
grinned modestly. 

“It isn’t so worse so long as one’s not 
running for president. I only do it for 
fun, anyhow. You see, I love the wild, 
free life, and the mad stampedes, and 
the Indian fights.” 

Miss Owen’s gray eyes regarded him 
with a pleasing attentiveness. 

“Did you ever kill an Indian?” 

“Oodles. Stacks.” Peach slid off the 
Devil, and hustled him into the corral. 
Here was a subject that required undi- 
vided attention. “Killed six last year. 
Big ones. I never stop to count .them 
unless they weigh over a hundred and 
seventy.” 

“Where do you bury them all, Mr. 
Kellogg?” 

Peach tumbled, and recovered himself. 
He smiled at her admiringly. Michigan 


folks weren’t so far behind, it seemed. 
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“T was only kidding,” he said. ‘*How 
long are you going to stay?” 

“Three weeks, maybe. Are you a real 
cowboy, or imported?” 

‘‘Home-grown,” said Peach. ‘‘Bornin 
Cheyenne. Half-orphan. Shipped East 
at an early age to get a polish on divers 
rough points. I don’t like the East, or 
else the polish didn’t fit right. Anyhow, 
I’m back for good. Twenty-seven. 
Right name’s James Kilian Kellogg. 
Didn’t like it around here, so we switched 
it to Peach. Looks like snow, doesn’t 
it?” 

Miss Owen granted that it did. Also, 
she decided that she wanted to take some 
snapshots of the cattle. Could Mr. 
Kellogg ride over the range with her 
to-morrow. Mr. Kellogg said he would 
be mighty glad to do so, and from that 
time on the permanent fixture became 
subservient to the will of a transient 
stranger. 

But it happened to be a lovable sort of 
a stranger. By the end of the week, 
Peach walked on stars, and believed that 
his heart had gone higher. 

One day they were riding over towards 
the Lame Dog range. It was clear and 
frosty, with a tingle in the sharp air that 
made the ponies dance. Ruth had sud- 
denly announced her intention of seeing 
the sheep camp. She had _ promised 
Clinton she would visit it, she said, and 
she wouldn’t disappoint Ben for the 
world. 

Peach said nothing. He hated a sheep 
camp worse than a rattlesnake hole, but 
if she had wanted to see a little private 
exhibition of brimstone and fire, he 
would have escorted her to it. 

“T think he’ll be rich some day,” Ruth 
went on. “Ben says there’s lots of 
money in sheep raising.” 

“There’s an early grave, too, around 
here,” said Peach. “There have been 
three herders done up in Sepor County 
already. ‘The Lame Dog camp lost over 
two thousand sheep just before Clinton 
bought it. That’s why it was sold out. 
The other fellow wanted to live a little 
longer.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Nothing particular. They just spoiled 
the Circle Dot range this side the 
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buttes, and we coaxed them away.” 

“Did you help?” 

It suddenly dawned upon Mr. Kellogg 
that sheep killing was not considered 
heroic by folks from Michigan. She 
did not wait for an answer, however. 
Her chin was elevated about half an inch 
higher, as she looked straight ahead 
of her. 

“I don’t think that Ben would sell out 
and run away, no matter if you killed all 
of the sheep. He isn’t that kind. I’ve 
known him so long that he seems almost 
like Hal to me.” 

“Brother?” 


She flushed slightly. There was a 
touch of sarcasm in his tone. 
“Kind of, although——”’ She turned 


suddenly and looked at him. ‘What 
would you say of a man who would wait 
and wait year in, year out, until he had 
made a fortune, before he would ask a 
girl to marry him?” 

“T’d think that he had a poor opinion 
of the girl,” retorted Peach. “If I loved 
a girl, ’'d ask her to marry me if she 
was second cousin to the emperor of the 
moon, and I was herding cattle right 
here on the Circle Dot. I wouldn't 
stand any chance of losing any years of 
happiness out of my life. you bet.” 

And Ruth was silent. But before they 
had gone half a mile she had changed 
her mind. Sheep camps had suddenly 
become unattractive. 

Saturday night, when the boys over in 
the bunkhouse were having a quiet little 
celebration, with Louis Follette, the half- 
breed, fiddling a jig up on top of the 
table, a cowboy rode in off the range, his 
pony’s tail and mane fringed with ice, 
and told of the moving of the Lame Dog 
sheep camp back to the old stand on the 
butte plateau. Inside of an hour every 
man of the Circle Dot outfit was ready 
for the raid. There were over twenty. 
Ruth watched them from the kitchen 
door, a troop of lithe, loose-limbed 
figures, on lean, shaggy-haired ponies, 
with Peach Kellogg at their head. Sud- 
denly she threw a red shawl over her 
head and ran out to where the black and 
white pony stood. 

“You’re going to fight, aren’t you?” 

“There won’t be anything for us to 
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fight,’ said Peach, cheerfully. ‘‘There’s 
just a couple of half-starved herders up 
there. They won’t fight. We’ll only do 
them up a little to make them remember.” 

She stood away from the pony, the red 
shawl falling back from her head as she 
looked up at him. 

“VYou’re a lot of cowards,” she said, 
hotly. ‘Bully a couple of herders, and 
kill sheep. I hope Ben will be there.” 

So did Peach. Not that he blamed 
her. It wasn’t the sheep or the herders 
she was worrying over. It was Clinton. 
She was afraid the tenderfoot Wolverine 
might get mixed up in a range fight. 
A lot of cowards—Peach’s chin squared 
grimly. He let the reins lie loosely on the 
neck of Devil, and the pony took the 
lead up over the range towards the sand- 
stone buttes that overhung Sweetwater 
Gulch. 

Behind him he could catch the laugh- 
ter of the boys as they bet on how many 
sheep they would settle for the Lame 
Dog outfit this time. All he could hear 
was a girl’s voice ringing with scorn: 

“Bully herders, and kill sheep!” 

And it happened, when they came 
in sight of the sheep camp with its far- 
reaching masses of stone-gray bodies, 
and its lone herder’s wagon in the midst, 
that Peach Kellogg rode forward alone 
to the wagon, with a word of his own to 
say by way of parley, and he said it to 
Ben Clinton himself, sitting erect and 
easy on Devil. 

“We don’t want to play you folks any 
dirty tricks. We just came to tell you 
to clear out, and keep to your own part 
of the range. Take part of it, but don’t 
mix. It isn’t going to do any special 
good for us to kill your sheep, and may 
be you, too. It would only have to be 
done over again next year, and we’re 
busy people. We aren’t particular about 
dressing mutton as a steady job. But if 
you'll play square, and keep to your own 
ground, we'll keep to ours.” 

“This is all government land, and free 


range,” retorted Clinton stubbornly. 


Peach looked down at him longingly. 
“Lordy, but I’d enjoy doing you up,” 
he said. 


“Just aching for a fight, aren’t 
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you? Can’t it get into your head, that 
it isn’t a question of free range. It’s 
you and me. We’ve ranged along these 
buttes over twenty years. You’ve been 
here six months. The government’s a 
long ways off. It’s just this way. Either 
you take leave in a sensible way and let 
us alone, or else we'll wipe out your 
whole blamed camp.” 

Clinton’s gaze looked beyond the black 
and white pony to where a group of 
figures stood waiting. His face looked 
young and white in the winter moonlight. 
Peach bent towards him suddenly, and 
lowered his voice so that the two staring 
herders would not hear. 

“She don’t want us to fight.”’ 

Clinton looked up at him quickly, and 
drew in a deep breath. 

“T’ll have the camp broken and mov- 
ing by daybreak,” he said. ‘‘Thanks, 
Kellogg.” 

Gray, pink-edged slashes were letting 
sunrise glory through the east over Bear 
Lodge when the black and white pony 
drew up at the kitchen door of the Circle 
Dot. Ruth stood in the doorway, as he 
had left her, her dark eyes full of un- 
spoken fear, her lips closed tightly in an 
effort at self-control. 

“T haven’t any dead to bury this time,” 
Peach told her, and he tried not to look 
at the eyes or lips. ‘‘He’s all right. I 
tried arbitration, and we didn’t even kill 
alamb. I told him that you didn’t want 
any fighting, and he quit.” 

“‘He?”’ Her cheeks turned pink as the 
dawning light. ‘I didn’t care about Ben. 
I wasn’t afraid for him.” 

‘Then who was you afraid for?” 

The black and white pony stretched 
out its neck to her caressingly, and she 
laid her cheek against its mane to avoid 
his eyes. Peach stared down at the red 
shawl, and the soft, fair hair its folds 
revealed, hair of burnt gold, like prairie 
grass in August. He thought of the lady 
who was second cousin to the emperor of 
the moon, and took courage of his hope. 

“Was it I, Ruth?” 

Whereupon the Devil retired in favor 
of his rider, and Mr. Kellogg tasted the 


sweets of victory. 
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The Revolt of Joseph Jefferson Jones 


BY MARGARET G. FAWCETT 


The Daughters of the Sons of Chivalry 
were assembled in national convention. 
Up in the big auditorium of the First 
Baptist church, which had been selected 
for the meetings because of its roominess 
and its superior conveniences, heated ses 
sions were being held daily. The Ad- 
ministration desired endorsement in the 
shape of a reélection, but the Administra- 
tion had bitter opponents, and these had 
made up a ‘‘slate” which, it was hoped, 
would receive the support of the majority 
of delegates. But neither side anticipated 
an easy victory. Many of the candidates 
had arrived in the city two days before 
the convention opened, had suavely turned 
inquisitive newspaper men over to their 
campaign managers, and then had settled 
down to the real business of meeting dele 
gates and winhing votes. 

Mrs. Jones and Joseph Jefferson Jones, 
of Kansas, were among the early arrivals, 
although neither was a candidate for 
office—Joseph Jefferson, for obvious rea- 
sons; Mrs. Jones, because she was not a 
prominent member of the Daughters of 
the Sons of Chivalry. In fact, very few 
of the members of that very large organi- 
zation knew her at all. -She had joined 
the home branch merely to oblige a 
neighbor and she had been unaffectedly 
surprised when the branch elected her 
delegate to the national convention. 

“Go ahead and have a good time,” 
Joseph Jefferson Jones’s father had ad- 
vised when his pretty wife informed him 
of the honor that was hers. ‘One of 
those hen gatherings can’t be exactly 
exciting,” he had added mistakenly, 
“but you'll have the trip, little woman, 
and nobody deserves it more.” And then 
he kissed her and chucked Joseph Jeffer- 
son under the chin. 


Kansas was doubtful! 

Bewildered little Mrs. Jones had learned 
this half an hour after she arrived, dusty 
and warm and tired, in the convention 
city. She had come uninstructed and 
she was unprepared to say ‘“‘ whom she was 





for” when the information was demanded 
of her by a determined delegate from 
Ohio who lay in wait for her at the very 
door of the room that had been assigned 
her at the hotel. Her uncertainty quite 
unaccountably appeared to cheer the 
delegate, who immediately addressed her 
as “sister” and Joseph Jefferson Jones 
as “‘duck.” Mrs. Jones was flattered, 
but Joseph Jefferson was not obtuse even 
if he did have no nose to speak of and a 
mouth like a button. He turned a pink- 
clad shoulder on the delegate from Ohio 
and buried his pudgy face in his mother’s 
neck. But in spite of the disapproval of 
Joseph Jefferson Jones, Mrs. Jones, who 
was impressionable and apt to be carried 
away by sudden enthusiasms, as witness 
the alliterative cognomen of her son and 
heir, would have gone over to the Oppo- 
sition had it not been for the intervention 
at that particular moment of Mrs. Susan 
McNair. 

This lady deserves a chapter and must 
have at least a paragraph to herself. She 
was the Exalted President of the Daugh- 
ters of the Sons of Chivalry and the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Administration 
forces. To say that she filled acceptably 
the dual office is to convey no adequate 
idea of the talents and the resources of 
Mrs. McNair. The accident of sex had 
limited her political field, but her genius 
had found a partial expression in the 
association with which she was affiliated 
and over which for several years she had 
held undisputed sway. The Exalted 
President was not beautiful. She was 
short and fat and her face was a moon. 
She wore shoes that creaked and shiny 
silk dresses that creaked, and many peo- 
ple were persuaded that her face creaked 
when she smiled. But she had personality, 
which is a more valuable political asset 
than beauty, and her contempt for the 
intelligence of the majority enabled her 
to carry herself as if she were convinced 
that she was beautiful. 

Sweeping grandly down the crimson 
carpeted corridor (at least this is the way 
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the lady herself would have described her 
approach) she happened on the encounter 
of Mrs. Jones, of Kansas, and the dele- 
gate from Ohio. She recognized the 
delegate as a “‘heeler” for the Opposition, 
and Mrs. Jones’s badge reminded her of 
the doubtfulness of Kansas. Mrs. Susan 
McNair’s mind was as nimble as her body 
was unwieldy. With her, to see was to 
act. Slightly altering her majestic course, 
she creaked impressively up to the flat- 
tered Mrs. Jones. The delegate from 
Ohio strove heroically to hold her ground. 
She continued talking, but now it was 
aimlessly. Mrs. McNair’s small, but 
very bright, gray eyes traveled with cool 
assurance from the top of the delegate’s 
head to the tip of her shoes. It was plain 
that the latter was disconcerted, but it 
was evident, too, that she was game. 
Her remarks became more inconsequen- 
tial, but she continued to make them. 
Then once again Mrs. McNair’s beady 
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‘‘ Joseph Jefferson Jones turned a pink-clad shoulder on the delegate from Ohio.” 


orbs made their slow journey and this 
time the delegate hesitated, stumbled, 
stopped entirely and, finally, turned and 
fled. Mrs. McNair remained in tri- 
umphant possession of the field and of 
Mrs. Jones. 

Joseph Jefferson Jones was not moved 
by this honor done his mother, but the 
Exalted President wasted none of her 
valuable time on Joseph Jefferson. She 
had shrewdly calculated that every Op- 
position delegate would be sure to praise 
the ‘‘baby,”’ and she realized that she 
must bind the pretty mother to her with 
something more substantial than flattery. 
She demanded an interview which the 
flustered Mrs. Jones was proud to grant. 
That evening the news flew up and down 
the crimson carpeted corridors. Mrs. 
Jones was slated for the office of Exalted 
Secretary. Kansas was no longer doubt- 
ful. 

The Exalted President’s coup had not 
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been hastily planned. Mrs. McNair and 
Miss Matilda Harper, the present Ex- 
alted Secretary, were both from Pennsyl- 
vania, and Pennsylvania was not doubt- 
ful. Miss Harper, who was a lady of 
uncertain years and of no personal charm, 
had no following to speak of. She and 
the Exalted President had been school 
friends, and, in the days when Mrs. McNair 
could afford to be generous, she had used 
her influence to have Matilda elected 
Exalted Secretary, for she knew that the 
salary the office paid was needed by her 
friend, who had been forced to give up 
schoolteaching because frequent attacks 
of rheumatism Confined her to her lodg 
ings many days out of the year. But 
Mrs. MecNair’s policy in politics was the 
Machiavelian one of expediency. The 
end, for her, justified any and every 
means and she felt no shame for her act. 
Indeed, in the stress of the campaign, 
she had no time to give a thought to the 
loyal friend and capable officer whom she 
had so neatly “knifed.” Other States 
besides Kansas were doubtful. 


The very opening day of the conven 
tion the iron had entered the soul of 
Joseph Jefferson Jones. 

“T should advise you, my dear Sister 
Jones,” the Exalted President had sug 
gested, laying a caressing hand on Mrs. 
Jones’s plump shoulder, ‘‘to get a 
capable girl to take charge of that beau 
tiful boy of yours. The air here in the 
hall will be too close for him, and besides, 
my dear, you are so valuable to me— 
you have such a charming manner and 
make friends so easily—that I really can 
not spare you a minute.” 

Of course Mrs. Jones’s motherly con- 
cern was aroused, of course she was 
flattered, and of course she acted upon 
the advice of the Exalted President. So 
Joseph Jefferson Jones found himself in- 
stalled during the-.sessions in a small 
basement room in the church, in company 
with the hats and umbrellas and a fat, 
white-aproned creature who smiled con- 
tinuously and idiotically. In the even- 
ings the same creature mounted guard 
over him in the hotel rooms. He seldom 
saw his pretty and once devoted mother, 
and when he did he hardly recognized 





her. The unholy light of battle had 
begun to shine in her eyes and such at 
tention as she found time to bestow on 
Joseph Jefferson was either spasmodic 
or absent-minded. 

The evenings, fortunately, were short, 
but the days were very long and very 
dreary for Joseph Jefferson Jones. It 
would not have been so bad if the nurse 
had let him wander about at his own 
sweet will. Beyond the threshold of the 
cloakroom which was his prison house, 
he felt sure there must be delightful places 
to explore—places where a baby might 
creep, if only he were permitted, and find 
amusement. For in the prison house 
itself amusements were pitifully few. A 
dejected looking man occasionally passed 
the door, carrying in either hand a big 
white pitcher filled with ice water, and 
sometimes he would whistle to Joseph 
Jefferson or would make a frightful 
grimace that sent a delicious thrill down 
Joseph Jefferson’s spinal column. But 
often the dejected looking man forgot to 
look in at all, so this amusement was un- 
certain. Besides the man, there were 
the surreptitious visits of Miss Matilda 
Harper. The first glimpse Joseph Jef- 
ferson Jones had of the lady was on the 
opening day of the convention when she 
had asked the Exalted President to excuse 
her for a few minutes and had crept down 
into the basement of the church to have 
a good cry over the defection of her old 
friend. When she saw Joseph Jefferson 
Jones and his white-aproned keeper, she 
experienced a hunted feeling and turned 
to flee. But the wistful expression in 
Joseph Jefferson’s eyes urged her back 
and she returned to make his acquaint- 
ance. From the beginning, he liked her, 
chiefly because she attempted no baby 
talk. What he tolerated as a weakness 
in his mother, he regarded as an evidence 
of imbecility in other people, and when 
Miss Matilda Harper asked in good 
straight English, ‘‘ Dear baby, is the con- 
vention making you unhappy, too?” 
Joseph Jefferson Jones permitted his 
heart to go out to the sweet-voiced but 
plain-faced maiden lady. 

Upstairs the sessions grew more and 
more exciting and Miss Matilda Harper 
realized that her chances for reélection 
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were lessening every day. In a half- 
hearted way, like a swimmer who has 
abandoned hope of rescue, but who has 
valiantly determined to keep on strug- 
gling until the end, she did some cam- 
paigning for herself, but with the Oppo- 
sition and the Administration both against 
her, she felt that her chances were slender 
indeed. As often as her duties permitted 
her, she absented herself from the con- 
vention hall and went down in the base- 
ment to visit Joseph Jefferson Jones. 
She did not know that it was the baby’s 
mother who had supplanted her in the 
affections of the Exalted President; but 
if she had known it, the knowledge would 
have made no differ- 
ence, for Miss Matilda 
Harper never thought 
of blaming Mrs. Jones. 
She confided many 
things to Joseph Jef- 
erson Jones, whisper- 
ing them into his little 
pink ear so that the 
white-aproned keeper 
would not hear them. 

“Tf you were mine, 
baby,” she said to him 
one day—and a funny 
pathetic color flamed 
up in her sallow cheeks 
—‘T’d let the old 
maids run the con- 
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‘The days were very long and 





ministration, and the Administration 
answered with the counter charge that the 
Opposition was buying votes with prom- 
ises to pay the cost of sleepers on the re- 
turn trip. What with worrying over the 
future and trying to keep her head in the 
confusion of the present, Miss Matilda 
Harper became well nigh distracted. 
The Exalted President alone remained 
perfectly calm. She flattered, she bul- 
lied, she cajoled and she intimidated, 
and by the sheer force of a dominat- 
ing personality, she kept within bounds 
five hundred nervous delegates, and 
compelled the Opposition to work 
chiefly in the dark. 

' The morning of the 
fourth day was set for 
the battle of the bal- 
lots. In her feverish 
anxiety to be on the 
ground early, pretty 
Mrs. Jones forgot to 
kiss Joseph Jefferson 
good-bye when she 
parted from him and 
his white-aproned 
keeper at the foot of 
the stairs leading up 
to the convention hall. 
Her mind was on Mis- 
souri, which in spite 
of the efforts of the 
Administration and the 
Opposition had re- 
fused to declare itself. 





you.” very dreary.”’ Joseph Jefferson re- 


And Joseph Jeffer- 
son Jones ‘“‘goo-gooed” his approval of 
the confession. 

But the visits of Miss Matilda Harper 
were necessarily hurried and few, for 
information was constantly being de- 
manded of her. The Exalted President 
who appreciated the fact that Matilda 
had a place for everything in her method- 
ical head and that everything was in its 
place and ready at a moment’s notice, 
relied upon her although she had chosen 
to abandon her. 

The contest between the two parties 
waxed more and more bitter. The Op- 
position was making the charge that 
doubtful delegates were daily taking car- 
riage drives at the expense of the Ad- 


ceived the slight in 
grim silence. When the white-aproned 
keeper had conveyed him to the 
cloakroom, she took a book out of the 
capacious pocket of her calico gown 
and was soon, apparently, absorbed in it. 
Joseph Jefferson made a feint toward the 
door. Alas! The keeper lifted her eye 
and regarded him with sharp. suspicion. 
Joseph Jefferson Jones sucked his thumb 
despairingly. From above, floated down 
a faint sound as of cheering. The de- 
jected man passed more frequently than 
usual before the door, carrying his white 
pitcher, but he whistled only once to Jo- 
seph Jefferson, and then it was such a 
perfunctory whistle that the latter did not 
deign to respond to it. The very first 
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‘*The crucial chapter in the book was reached, and freedom was near for Joseph 


Jefferson Jones. 


afternoon of his incarceration in the 
cloakroom Joseph Jefferson had reluct- 
antly abandoned the plan of crying as 
loud as he could, for his effort had not 
brought his mother and it had disturbed 
his placid keeper not a whit. Joseph 
Jefferson surveyed her now with big-eyed 
contempt. She had no conversational 
accomplishments. When he was quiet, 
she occasionally threw him a “pretty 
baby,” and when he was naughty, she 
said, “‘bad baby”; and these were the 
only remarks she had ever addressed to 
Joseph Jefferson Jones. 

This morning she had made neither of 
those patronizing observations. The rea- 
son was the book she had brought. In 


” 


the beginning it had not promised much, 
but, although Joseph Jefferson did not 
know it, of course, events in it were mar- 
shalling to set him free. More and more 
unconscious of her surroundings became 
the white-aproned keeper, more and 
more alert became Joseph Jefferson Jones. 
Finally the crucial chapter in the book 
was reached—the chapter in which the son 
of the house comes home, mistakes in the 
dusk the proud and beautiful nursery 
maid for his own sister, kisses her, and 
then, when the lights are turned on, re- 
marks tensely, ‘‘My God, I cannot live 
without you”—and freedom was near for 
Joseph Jefferson Jones. Once after pass- 
ing that chapter the white-aproned keeper 
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glanced up at her charge. He was sitting 
on the floor with his back against the wall, 
looking very sleepy. His appearance 
would have put Joseph Jefferson Jones’s 
mother on her guard instantly, but it 
conveyed no warning to the white-aproned 
keeper. She returned trustingly to her 
book and Joseph Jefferson Jones realized 
that the opportunity he had been seeking 
was his. 

Very softly he crept out into the long 
Sunday School room that opened out 
of the cloakroom and quickly traversed 
its entire length, a delicious consciousness 
of a freedom newly won imparting to the 
journey a peculiar charm. At the upper 
end of the room a door stood ajar and 
Joseph Jefferson Jones, making for this, 
found that it opened the way to a steep, 
narrow, and dimly lighted stairway. 
Stairclimbing was a new accomplishment, 
in the performance of which he took a 
fearful delight. He hesitated only a few 
seconds and then he planted his fat little 
hands on the bottom step and began the 
perilous ascent. 

But, half way up Joseph Jefferson’s 
courage began to fail him. ~A most 
confusing noise appeared to envelop 
him, and every little while this noise 
spread out into a_ deafening roar. 
Twice Joseph Jefferson Jones was so 
startled by it that he almost lost his bai- 
ance. He bravely kept on, but big tears 
began to splash down his cheeks and his 
red mouth quivered. At the head of the 
stairs was another door and presently, 
when Joseph Jefferson’s head bumped 
against it, it opened. Instantly the noise 
became more disturbing than ever and he 
crept forward a few feet in great uncer- 
tainty. 

He was on the convention rostrum, 
although naturally he did not know 
it. A number of women were seated 
with their backs toward him and one 
woman who was standing was pounding 
a table with something heavy just as he 
was in the habit of pounding with a spoon 
at home when his father and mother re- 
fused to supply his wants. The sight 
caused a great wave of homesickness to 
engulf Joseph Jefferson Jones and he 
began to cry very softly. 

‘Ladies, you will now proceed to cast 
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your ballots for the office of Exalted 
Secretary,” began the lady who had been 
pounding on the table, ‘and you will 
please remember—” 

The Exalted President stopped short. 
Somebody or something was occasioning 
a diversion. She looked over her shoulder 
and then she frowned. A forlorn and 
dusty little figure was creeping slowly 
down the rostrum, tears shining on its 
cheeks but a brave smile in its eyes. 

For the first time in her life, perhaps, 
Mrs. Susan McNair proved unequal to 
an emergency. She stared dubiously at 
Joseph Jefferson Jones and Joseph Jeffer- 
son Jones stared dubiously back at her, 
and then beyond her. Suddenly a happy, 
a triumphant crow was heard, and Joseph 
Jefferson shuffled eagerly past the Ex- 
alted President, past the other women on 
the platform, right up to the desk at 
which Miss Matilda Harper sat. He had 
discovered a friendly oasis in the desert of 
faces, and he lifted himself on his plump 
little knees and extended his chubby arms 
confidingly. And Miss Matilda Harper 
proved herself worthy of the confidence. 
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‘*Stair-climbing was a newaccomplishment.”’ 
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‘*It was Joseph Jefferson Jones’s hour of revenge and triumph."’ 


She threw down her pen, and, in the face 
of the astonished convention, seized 
Joseph Jefferson Jones in her arms. 

‘““You poor, neglected baby,” she cried. 
Then she turned and faced, intrepidly, the 
Exalted President. ‘You can look after 
this old convention yourself,” she de- 
clared. ‘I’m going to take care of this 
forlorn child.” And Joseph Jefferson 
Jones snuggled down contentedly in the 
arms of the Exalted Secretary. 

But a distressed little woman, her hair 
dishevelled, her cheeks scarlet, her eyes 





blazing, came flying 
down the main aisle. 
It was Mrs. Jones, 
mother of Joseph 
Jefferson Jones, can- 
didate for the office 
of Exalted Secretary, 
and opponent of 
Miss Matilda Har- 
per. 

“You give me my 
baby!” she demanded 
in a_ high - pitched, 
excited voice. And 
in a trice she was 
on the platform men- 
acingly confronting 
Miss Matilda Har- 
per. 

‘Well, if he’s your 
baby, why don’t you 
take care of him?” 
retorted the Exalted 
Secretary, spiritedly. 
“IT don’t think you’ve 
looked at him this 
week.” 

“Joseph Jefferson 
Jones, come to your 
mother’s arms this 
minute, honey,” cried 
Mrs. Jones, ignoring 
the accusation and 
excitedly extending 
her arms. 

Slowly Joseph Jef- 
ferson lifted his head 
from Miss Matilda 
Harper’s comfortable 
bosom. His glance 
wandered from her 
kindly, familiar face 
to his mother’s flushed, disturbed coun- 
tenance. It was Joseph Jefferson Jones’s 
hour of revenge and triumph. 

‘“‘Na’ty Mam,” he observed reprovingly 
and quite distinctly. Then he laid his 
head once more on Miss Matilda Harper’s 
breast. 

Her son’s repudiation proved too much 
for Mrs. Jones’s overwrought nerves. 
She suddenly burst into tears, snatched 
Joseph Jefferson Jones from the arms of 
the Exalted Secretary and whisked him 
down the steps and out of the convention 
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hall before the delegates had a chance to 
recover from their astonishment over the 
whole proceedings. 

‘Perhaps, ladies,” remarked the Ex- 
alted President with acid composure, “ we 
will now be permitted to resume the busi- 
ness of this convention. You will proceed 
to cast your ballots for Exalted Secretary.” 

But down in the convention hall the 
touch of nature provided by the advent 
of Joseph Jefferson Jones had made the 
delegates temporarily kin. 

“The idea of running for office with 
that young baby on her hands,” whis- 
pered one motherly delegate to another. 
And the whisper was passed around the 
hall and the result boded ill for the can- 
didacy of pretty Mrs. Jones, of Kansas. 

It was Miss Matilda Harper’s figure that 
had assumed heroig proportions in the 
enactment of the little domestic scene and 
it was Miss Matilda Harper that most of 
the delegates had in mind when they cast 
their ballots. 


” 


When the Exalted President announced 
the spinster’s reélection, a mighty cheer 
went up. 

After all, it was, perhaps, just as well, 
Mrs. Susan McNair decided. She her- 
self had been reélected before Kansas had 
had a chance to become doubtful again, 
and Matilda Harper was certainly a 
faithful officer. 

But nobody was happier over the out- 
come than Mrs. Jones; unless possibly it 
was Joseph Jefferson Jones. She could 
not account satisfactorily for her tempo- 
rary desertion, but as she hugged Joseph 
Jefferson to her breast that night on the 
Kansas-bound train, she vowed she would 
let politics and conventions alone in the 
future. 

Within a fortnight Miss Matilda Har- 
per received a cabinet photograph of 
Joseph Jefferson Jones, which she pro- 
nounced a speaking likeness, and which 
now occupies the place of honor on her 
dressing table. 
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BY VINCENT HARPER 


“Rubbish!” 

Old Sir Kelton Crewe’s explosion—he 
had used an adjective to qualify the rub- 
bish—nerved me to try to escape from 
my tormentor so that I could hear. Sir 
Kelton and the viscount and Mr. Godfrey 
Gorne, M. P., had pitched into politics 
and one another the moment that the 
ladies had left us to our port wine and 
cigars, and I was thanking my stars that 
a lucky accident had brought me down 
to Kelton Park while these great men 
were there, when the vicar—an elderly 
gentleman with a disappointingly insufh- 
cient impediment in his speech—unac- 
countably evolved the idea that I would 
like to hear about the Roman remains in 
the parish of Kelton-cum-Nagby, at the 
very moment that a caustic remark by 
Mr. Gorne had drawn the fire from every 
battery along the old baronet’s works. 
It is not every day that a young Amer- 
ican engineer gets the opportunity to hear 





a British cabinet minister, a firebrand 
radical member of Parliament, and a 
peppery old squire of the old school dis- 
cuss politics and the issues of the Empire, 
in an offhand, after-dinner way on the 
eve of a general election. 

“Rubbish!” retorted the old knight by 
way of disproving some statement of the 
radical, and I told myse!f that under the 
circumstances it had ceased to be a virtue 
to submit any longer to the persecution 
of the Church. Also, I reminded myself, 
I owed the Church nothing, since I had 
had the honor to take the vicar’s good 
wife out to dinner, and had paid tithes of 
all that I possessed in the way of conver- 
sation, to that tepid but no doubt estima- 
ble lady. Accordingly. when I caught 
snatches of what the viscount said about 
colonial policy, to which Mr. Gorne 
added all that was needed to ignite Sir 
Kelton, I determined to fly the Roman 
remains. Alas! T did not appreciate 
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‘There were so many young Englishmen in tweeds.’ 


the extent, tue tenacity, nor the variety 
of the powers of the beneficed clergy in 
the matter of buring a mere layman. 

“Rubbish! Absolute rubbish, sir!” 
thundered Sir Kelton, very purple, and I 
turned my back on a sketch of the fosse 
which the vicar was making with his 
thumb nail on a serviette. 

“*Rubbish’ is scarcely an argument, 
Sir Kelton,” suggested the viscount, 
affably. 

“Notwithstanding that it is the main 
resource in debate in the House of 
Lords,” commented the radical com- 
moner, wickedly enjoying the consequent 
eruption of the Tory squire. 

“Pray don’t make an unconscionable 
ass of yourself, Gorne,” cried Sir Kelton, 
“and as for your extraordinary proposi- 
tion, my lord, I’ll lay you a thousand 
guineas that you can’t prove it.” 

“Taken!” replied the viscount so 
quickly that even his ally for the time 
being, Mr. Gorne, looked a bit puzzled 
by his lordship’s assurance; “‘but wait, 
Sir Kelton, please, until I repeat my 
statement, before you begin to make that 
entry in your betting book. What I 
maintain is this: that every Englishman 
in the Colonies would jump at the 
chance to——” 

“The circumvallation of our local 
castra, or camp, is, of course, nearly all 
gone, but the fosse, as you will observe 
by looking at this sketch here, is quite 
perfect,” droned the vicar, actually tug- 
ging at my sleeve; so I lost what Lord 
Halt said, and wondering for what trans- 
gression I was being punished, I turned 
and gazed almost with admiration at the 
pink and white embodiment of the perse- 
verapce of the saints 





> See page 234 

“I say, Bickersteth,” Sir Kelton sang 
out after about twenty minutes, “be good 
enough to clear out, will you not? We 
want to talk business now.” 

The vicar rose meekly and departed, 
smiling, to join the ladies, and the three 
directors of the company for which I was 
to go out to Australia, immediately 
dropped politics, on which they could 
not agree, and took up the business on 
which they agreed perfectly. The upshot 
was, that I was ordered to sail on the 
P. & O. steamer on the very next day. 
All during our business talk I cherished 
the hope that the three great men would 
return to politics when we were done, 
but Lady Crewe sent for us to come to 
hear the viscountess sing; so that I was 
forced to smother my curiosity about that 
bet of a thousand guineas—permanently, 
too, for my relations with the viscount 
and the baronet, while eminently satis- 
factory as far as my salary and our 
mutual regard were concerned, were not 
exactly such as to allow me to ask either 
of them to let me have a look at their 
betting memoranda. 

I sailed as arranged, and in due time 
reached the mines in New South Wales, 
and then spent a delightful month in 
Sydney, writing my lexethy report to be 
sent to the company, and exploring the 
picturesque environs of that loveliest of 
cities. Then I booked my passage for 
England, electing to return via the Pa- 
cific Ocean in order thus to say that I 
had gone completely around the earth. 
Accordingly, on the eighteenth of April I 
embarked on the Moana of the “All Red 
Line,” and we slipped hawsers promptly 
at three o’clock in the afternoon and were 
seon steaming at half speed for the Heads. 
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While the passen- 
gers—an awfully 
large crowd of 
them, I was sorry 
to note—were view - 
ing the dented 
shores of the most 
magnificent harbor 
in the world, I was 
less esthetically en- 
gaged in trying to 
guess which of 
them was to be my 
stateroom mate. I 
had prayed that I 
might be alone, but 
my prayer was, I 
fear, not the prayer 
of faith, for I not 
only had never been 
so lucky as to have 
a stateroom to my- 
self, but in each of 
my countless voy- 

‘Mr. Brixton.” ages I had found 

that fate had un- 
earthed a human curiosity with whom 
I had to exchange those mutual heart 
to heart confidences made _ necessary 
by a common occupancy of an apartment 
five feet by eight in size. I therefore 
greatly feared that I would find other 
luggage than my own modest solitary 
dress-suit case when I descended to my 
malodorous cell. And I did. 

Although I had traveled far and fre- 
quently with Britons, I think that I had 
never before fully appreciated the possi- 
bilities, in the matter of luggage, of a 
world-trotter. From the looks of my 
stateroom, my mate must be a regiment. 
There were the usual tin boxes; there 
were Gladstone bags in all stages of ple- 
thoric distress; there were collapsible 
canvas carryalls; there were two hat 
boxes. There was a camera, and a bag 
of golf clubs, and a bundle of walking 
sticks, and a typewriter, and a shotgun 
case, and a couple of rugs. There was 
also a strange-looking leather oblong box. 
My attention was drawn to this last when 
I stumbled over it, for it stuck out from 
under the berth fully two feet into the 
narrow, neutral country in the center of 
the stateroom. I kicked—my fate and 





the oblong box, but the latter was too 
long to be placed lengthwise under the 
berth unless one of the tin trunks was 
pulled out, and if this were done the 
door could not be opened. So I kicked 
the oblong box to relieve my feelings, and 
went up on deck to see if I could identify 
the guilty man; but there were so many 
young Englishmen in tweeds, with their 
trousers turned up, and smoking bria 
pipes, and otherwise showing affinity for 
tin boxes and shotgun cases and golf clubs, 
that I gave it up. 

On going down to dress for dinner, 
however, I found my mate already in 
possession. I saw at a glance that he 
was a gentleman. He might have been 
five or six and twenty, as pink and fresh 
as a baby, a well set up, muscular young 
thoroughbred, with a thin aquiline profile, 
and British to the roots of his light sandy 
hair. So I thanked the gods and took 
courage. But much as I liked the chap, 
I knew the breed, and realized that my 
only chance of not being taken for a 
beastly cad was to ignore him until I 
should have won his admiration by my 
dumbness and strict attention to my own 
business. I merely said, “Oh!” And 
then he said, “Aw!” And we proceeded 
to get into our evening dress as if the 
other did not exist. My stratagem suc- 
ceeded. I was dumb, I was clean, I was 
evidently not an infernal bounder; so he 
warmed toward me, and when we were 
tying our bows before the tiny mirror he 
thawed sufficiently to notice me. I de- 
tected the rise in temperature, and so ven- 
tured to address him. 

“What a beautiful place Sydney is!” I 
remarked. 

“Dear me! do you think so—really? 
It’s a beastly hole, is Sydney. Thank 
heaven, I’ve got away at last. Going to 
Brisbane—no end better chances there, 
you know. Sydney is a perfect nest of 
blooming labor unionism, don’t you 
know, and I’m jolly well glad to clear 
out. Come, there’s the dinner bugle, 
and I’m awfully keen.” 

My affection for the young fellow was 
sensibly deepened by the knowledge that 
he and his luggage would leave me at 
Brisbane in two days, and as we steamed 
up the noble Australian coast I tried to 
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show my appreciation of him and of his 
considerate intention to let me enjoy the 
stateroom exclusively for the rest of the 
interminable voyage. We had become 
such good friends that I accompanied 
him on the lighter which took us the 
fourteen miles up to the city. Quite a 
little force of stewards assisted in carrying 
his luggage ashore, but I noticed with 
increasing curiosity that he never allowed 
any one to touch the oblong box, always 
carrying that himself. The mysterious 
box began to prey on my mind, and it 
was with difficulty that I retained my 
reputation with him, by refraining from 
asking him what was in it, when at last 
we parted. 

I returned to the steamer late in the 
day, and descended with a feeling of pro- 
prietary pride to my stateroom. Imagine 
my disgust on finding that another mate 
had been assigned to me from among the 
rather seedy lot of Brisbane passengers 
who came aboard while I was ashore. 
The new nuisance was poor indeed in the 
matter of luggage, for he had only three 
trunks and not more than four or five 
smaller parcels; but these were unmis- 
takably British, a portable bath tub being 
a conspicuous feature of my new friend’s 
impedimenta. I made a critical exam- 
ination of the luggage—it’s luggage that 
makes the man—and was just congratu- 
lating myself on the fact that I would 
now be able to move with comparative 
freedom about the cupboard, when I 
spied the end of a leather box protruding 
from under the berth. Something about 
its appearance made me start. I grasped 
the end of the box and pulled it out into 
the open. It was an oblong case pre- 
cisely like the one young Brixton had 
taken ashore with so much care! This 
was interesting, not to say suspicious. 
So I locked the door against a possible 
surprise, and speculated on the oblong 
box. It was decidedly a unique speci- 
men. Like my own American dress-suit 
case, it was made of sole leather, but it 
was fully half again as long and less than 
half as wide and deep. It might have 
been a gun case or an instrument box or 
a dressing case, if such things were ever 
made after this singular fashion, which 
they never are. But, whatever it was, 
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that oblong box—or, I should say, those 
oblong boxes—had got on my nerves in a 
very foolish way. 

Mr. Haycock—the owner of the new 
luggage—proved to be a very different 
man from Brixton, being, for one thing, 
at least forty-five years old, and bearing 
about him in many subtle ways the signs 
of being a beaten and disappointed man. 
But we took to each other even more 
than Brixton and I had done, Mr. Hay- 
cock’s seasoned philosophy of life appeal- 
ing to me strongly. He also was a 
gentleman—a very sensitive and proud 
gentleman—and the shabbiness of his 
clothes and the poverty of his luggage 
did not in any way affect either his man- 
ners or his personality, which was strik- 
ingly distinguished. 

“A beastly hole, Brisbane, don’t you 
think?’”’ Mr. Haycock asked me when I 
told him that I had spent the day ashore. 
“Beastly climate, you know; neither one 
thing nor the other. Now, I go in for 
one thing or the other. I can’t stand the 
climate at home—wish I could!—so I 
came out here, thinking that a sub- 
tropical climate was what I wanted; but, 
sir, ‘sub’ things are never good for any- 
thing. A thing is, or it is not—and 
Brisbane is not! So I can tell you that 
I was no end glad 
of the chance tocut, 
and go to Fiji, 
where one gets trop- 
ical climate pure 
and simple, you 
know.” 

We chatted right © 
pleasantly then, my 
heart going out to 
the fine old chap— 
who was going to 
leave the stateroom 
to me in a few 
days! Somehow I 
felt more at ease 
with Haycock than 
I had with Brix- 
ton, and I made up 
my mind to ask him 
what was in the 
oblong box before 
we should part for- 
ever. I realized that 
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if he told me what was in his, I must go 
down to my grave wondering what had 
been in Brixton’s oblong box; but my 
uncertainty as to Brixton’s would, of 
course, be materially reduced by definite 
knowledge concerning Haycock’s box. 
All my carefully developed plans for 
leading our talk to luggage in general, 
and to the shape of leather boxes in par- 
ticular, failed, however, and I held back 
my direct question until just before part- 
ing, when my asking it could not result 
in having an outraged gentleman on my 
hands. 

We reached Suva a little ahead of 
time, and in the confusion of the medical 
examination—rumors of plague at Bris- 
bane made the health officers very wary — 
I lost sight of Haycock, and he had slipped 
ashore, oblong box and all, before I could 
find him. I drove far out along the 
shore under the waving palms, with the 
turquoise lagoon within the reefs, and 
the sapphire open sea beyond gleaming 
and dancing in the glorious overhead 
light. It was almost sundown when I 
returned to Suva and the ship, so that I 
had not seen how many or what sort of 
passengers had come aboard during the 
day; but, for all that, it was with very 
distinct dread that I went below to see if 
the embarrassment and risk of meeting 
another total stranger in my stateroom 
must be gone through again. It must, 
for the stateroom looked like a fruit-stand 
and South Sea Island curiosity shop. 
There was the usual amount of luggage 
indicative of a Briton en voyage, and 
there were, in addition to the bags and 
boxes and trunks, a number of bunches 
of bananas, two kits of oranges, a string 
of pineapples, a quantity of native woven 
mats and hats and baskets. I shoved a 
roll of mats out of the way so that I could 
open the door, and as I did so I caught 
sight of the end of an oblong leather box! 
With a possibly illogical and silly feeling 
of uneasiness I pulled the mystery from 
under the bunk, and examined it. It 
was exactly like Brixton’s and Haycock’s, 
but it had a Fiji label on it, pasted beside 
the Brisbane and Sydney labels and those 
of most of the other ports in the Empire. 

Thoroughly aroused, I hurried up on 
deck to discover my new chum, and I 


had no difficulty in identifying him. He 
was a tanned, thick-set, military-looking 
gentleman—once more the fates had per- 
mitted me a gentleman—and wore the 
white clothes of the tropics, a cork 
helmet, and an air of almost boyish 
delight on getting to sea, though he was 
far from being a boy in years. He met 
me more than half-way, and told me to 
eat up the fruit in our room as fast as I 
could, which I did—in order to get room 
in which to move. Mr. Trevor-Hay 
proved an immense improvement over 
Messrs. Brixton and Haycock, for .he 
knew everything about sugar and copra, 
on which I had reason to want to inform 
myself; so that we were much together. 

“But how could you decide to leave 
such a paradise as Suva?” I asked one 
night. 

“Suva?” he replied with a look of sur- 
prise. “It’s a beastly hole, Suva. The 
blooming missionaries try to run politics 
and business and society—and, of course, 
make a jolly rum go at it. The worst of 
a crown colony is, that things get rutty, 
sir, and when things get into government 
ruts, then it’s time for one to cut—so I 
was only too glad of an opportunity to 
go on to Honolulu.” 

I beamed on the dear man; he would 
leave me at Hawaii, and I could at least 
enjoy the last week of the voyage. But 
try as I would, he seemed to avoid the 
subject of luggage, and I thought that I 
detected a trace of suspicion on his 
usually open face, when I made a very 
casual remark about the oddities one 
sometimes sees in a pile of luggage 
stacked on railway platforms and piers. 
Well, he and the oblong box dropped out 
of my life at Honolulu, where we lay 
twelve hours. Everybody spent the day 
ashore, and I reveled among the Amer- 
ican restaurants and drug stores and 
trolley cars, my delight on finding a min- 
iature of God’s country in mid-ocean 
preventing my doing justice to the trop- 
ical scenery and the curious customs of 
the Kanakas. I met several old friends, 
and their lavish entertainment drove the 
thought of the stuffy stateroom and its 
possible new occupant out of my mind 
until I returned to the steamer half an 
hour before sailing time. Then with an 
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arx.ous mind I went below. He was 
there! An English gentleman about 
thirty years of age was stowing his lug- 
gage in my stateroom, and having consid- 
erable difficulty in doing so, especially so 
when he picked up an oblong leather box 
which was too long for every place into 
which he tried to stick it—and too much 
forme! I laughed, and the Englishman 
looked up frigidly, as if he wanted 
to know what right I had to be there. 
But his coolness lasted only a moment— 
then it turned into arctic severity, for I 
just could not resist the temptation to 
tell him that I had recently seen a lot 
of those peculiar oblong boxes. I, of 
course, hoped that he would then explain 
their use; but instead, he stared at me 
for an instant, and then left the state- 
room without a word. When I next 
visited our happy little home I was over- 
joyed to find that only my own dress-suit 
case remained. Mr. Mickleham had 
actually told the purser—a good friend 
of mine—that he did not at all like the 
looks of “that very extraordinary chap 
down there, you know,” and the purser 
had found him another berth somewhere 
forward. I saw Mr. Mickleham only 
once after our one brief interview, and 
then I heard him say to an old gentle- 
man that Honolulu—the old gentleman’s 
home—was a beastly hole, from which he, 
Mickleham, had jumped at the chance to 
escape to British Columbia. That settled 
it! A coincidence may or may not mean 
this or that; but a series of coincidences, 
an unbroken chain of oblong boxes and 
English gentlemen suddenly leaving 
“beastly holes” and fleeing to the next, 
this must mean something, something 
possibly of interest to the police, or 
something of international significance. 
The more I thought about it, the more 
I felt convinced that there was something 
in those oblong boxes, or that oblong 
box—for I was rapidly coming to the 
belief that while Englishmen might come 
and Englishmen might go, it was the 
same old box that went on forever. 
There was one man on board to whom I 
knew that I might speak of my suspi- 
cions, and from whom I could hope to 
get valuable assistance in raveling out 
the mystery. He was a brother engineer 
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whom I had met several times at the 
club in Sydney, a level-headed, foxy chap 
who should have been a secret service 
man, and who knew the out-of-the-way 
corners of all the earth as I knew New 
York. Yes, Talbot was the man for me 
now; so I caught him alone in the 
smoking-room and opened my mind to 
him. He listened with that bored look 
of his until I mentioned the oblong box. 
Then he jumped; I had _ evidently 
touched a tender spot, but what on earth 
could Talbot know or care about my pet 
mystery? 

“An oblong box, you say?” he asked, 
speaking fast and looking straight at me. 
“Was it leather, about so long and so 
wide and so deep? Was it plastered over 
with labels? Had it a curious lock and 
a strong handle at each end? Does one 
chap take it off the ship at every port, 
and then another chap bring it on again?” 


‘‘This was interesting, not to say 
suspicious.”’ 
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“Yes! Yes! Yes!’ I volleyed after 
each eager question, and then challenged 
Talbot for an explanation. 

“Most extraordinary! 
dinary thing I ever heard of! 
he to himself. 

“Oh, see here!’ I protested, “let up 
on your melodrama, you know, and 
translate. What do you know about my 
oblong box anys w?” 

“Your oblong box? I like that! Why, 
good lord, man, I had that blooming box 
coming in and going out of my stateroom 
in the P. & O. boat all the way from 
home to Sydney—honestly I had. A 
chap—very decent sort, too—started from 
England on my ship and he was my 
cabin mate—he and the box. Well, he 
left us at the Rock; and just fancy my 
astonishment when I found a new chap 
in my room with the giddy box, you 
know! He got off at Brindisi, but an- 
other chap got on, and so did the box. 
Another change of men took place at 
Port Said, another at Colombo, another 
at Freemantle, at Adelaide, at Mel- 
bourne. Just before we reached Sydney 
I ventured to drop a gentle hint about 
the odd box to the old codger who had 
brought the uncanny thing aboard at 
Melbourne, and my word! he went red, 
got deucedly hot, don’t you know, and 
actually got the purser to shift him to 
another room!” 

I looked at Talbot in silence for some 
seconds. It was all incomprehensible! 
We were evidently on the track of some 
mysterious criminal scheme, some world- 
girdling conspiracy. I related my own 
experiences, and Talbot agreed with me 
that we had a full-grown mystery on our 
hands, and that we must do more than 
take an amused interest in the future of 
that very suspicious oblong box. We 
owed it to society, perhaps to the Crown, 
to keep a close watch on the agents of 
this baffling conspiracy, until we could 
bring the matter—the men also and the 
box—to the attention of the police. 

It was with tense interest, therefore, 
that we watched the disembarking of the 
passengers at picturesque Victoria, the 
mighty snow-clad Olympic range, the 
distant peak of Mt. Baker, and the 
near-by rocky headlands with their stately 


Most extraor- 
”? muttered 





sentinels of fir and pine, losing their hold 
upon our artistic appreciation under the 
stress of curiosity and the zest of con- 
spirator hunting. Old Mickleham and 
his luggage went ashore just as we knew 
they would, and a few minutes before the 
steamer sailed—she had been at the 
wharf five hours—a cab drove rapidly on 
to the pier, and we knew that the fare 
was my newest roommate, for the oblong 
box was sticking out of the cab window. 

Talbot and I exchanged deep looks, 
and at a wink from him I went below to 
welcome the coming guest into the state- 
room. He turned out to be a splendid 
specimen of British manhood, young, 
self-reliant, fresh, clean, and ambitious. 
Long residence in America had reduced 
his luggage to only two pieces, besides, of 
course, the oblong box; and it had fur- 
ther affected him, for it was he who 
made the overtures when we met. He 
was going to Vancouver—‘‘a wide-awake, 
up-to-date place, you, know”—and was 
awfully glad to get away from Victoria— 
“a beastly hole, as dead as a churchyard, 
don’t you know.” 

In six hours we lost young Bertrand at 
Vancouver, but our hypothesis was once 
more corroborated the next morfing, 
when we saw an Englishman come down 
to board the transcontinental train, with 
the oblong box among his numerous lug- 
gage. By a prompt subsidy we contrived 
to get the conductor of the sleeping car 
to place us just opposite the conspirator, 
and when the train conductor came along 
to collect the tickets we were relieved to 
learn that Mr. Bothwell—the custodian 
pro. tem. of the mystery—was going all 
the way to Montreal. This gave us five 
days in which to sound him; but, alas! 
five years would have proved too short. 
Mr. Bothwell was a genial fellow who 
had, he said, been lured to the Northwest 
by the roseate stories written by the rail- 
way boomers, and now he had availed 
himself of the first opportunity to leave 
the beastly hole and get back to civiliza- 
tion. He was, for a Britisher, exceed- 
ingly communicative, but on the subject 
of luggage he proved to be as impenetra- 
ble as an oracle. So we had to hope that 
the chap who took up the case at Mon- 
treal would be more tractable. Mr. 
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Bothwell and the box drove off from the 
station at Montreal, and during the three 
days that we waited there for our steamer 
we began to fear that we had made a 
mistake in not reporting the facts to the 
local police. 

But our fears were groundless. ‘Talbot 
and I stationed ourselves close to the 
luggage gangway on the pier, and ere 
long we were rewarded by seeing our 
oblong box being shipped as per expec- 
tations, with a well-groomed Englishman 
of possibly forty telling the stewards to 
handle it carefully. We had our box and 
our man! And, there being no more way 
stations—thank heaven!—when this last 
link in the world-encircling plot should 
be forged at Liverpool we could at once 
turn man and box over to the authorities! 

The voyage was 
calm, but unusual- 
ly tedious, for we 
thirsted to bring 
the conspirators to 
book—and to find 
out what was in the 
box. Mr. Arthur 
Powell proved to 
be a man of the 
same educated and 
well-bred sort as 
all the gang had 
been, and this fact 
increased both our 
wonder and the 
difficulty of adopt- 
ing the criminal theory. He talked all day 
about home with the almost pathetic joy 
of an exile returning after many and 
bitter years. 

“Canada?” he asked when Talbot and 
I were fishing for the expected phrase; 
“well, Canada may be all right for the 
Canadians, but, sir, it’s a beastly hole, 
and I was awfully pleased when at last I 
got this opportunity to return to England, 
don’t you know.” ‘Talbot winked at me, 
and we knew that, in spite of his mani- 
fest breeding, we were face to face with a 
member of the most remarkable gang of 
conspirators or smugglers or something, 
in the world. 

Like all of the others, Powell would 
talk about everything except luggage; 
and we agreed that it would be danger- 








‘* Always carrying the oblong box himself.’’ 
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ous to allude to the box, lest it should 
arouse his suspicions and cause him to 
try to elude our vigilance at Liverpool. 
Finally we arrived. It was an anxious 
time for Talbot and me, but we had 
talked over the details of our plan of 
campaign at such length that, barring 
some altogether unforeseen accident, we 
would certainly bag our fine fe.'ow and 
get the key to the oblong box mystery at 
last. It was arranged that Talbot should 
watch the man, while I devoted my 
undivided attention to the box, and in 
accordance with this plan I took my 
stand at the foot of the gangway when 
our lighter steamed up alongside of the 
landing stage. On looking up at the 
crowd standing on the stage I was 
amazed to see Mr. Gorne, the radical 

member of Parlia- 

ment whom I had 

met at Kelton Park, 

and for a moment 

I flattered myself 

that he—an avowed 

democrat—had 
done me the honor 
4 to come to meet 
/ me. My work for 
the company in 

Australia had been 

such as to deserve 

almost anything at 

their hands, but I 

hardly looked for 

the managing di- 
rector to come to meet me at Liverpool. 

“Smith, how are you?” cried Mr. 
Gorne when he spied me coming up the 
bridge, and then added when he saw 
some one else back of me, “Just wait a 
bit, will you? I want to see if this is the 
man I am looking for.”’ 

I turned to look. Talbot was coming 
up the bridge closely.shadowing Powell, 
who carried the oblong box in his hands. 
Mr. Gorne waited until Powell had 
passed him, and then he tapped him on 
the shoulder—and I had visions of an 
international plot about to be revealed, 
and on which I could throw so much 
light. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,’ said Mr. 
Gorne to Powell, “but aren’t you Mr. 
Powell of Montreal?’’ 
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‘‘An oblong box, you say?”’ 


“Late of that beastly hole, but now, 
thank God, of England,” replied Powell, 
laughing; ‘‘but who may you be, sir?” 

“T’m Mr. Gorne—representing Viscount 
Halt in this little affair, you know. Come 
this way, please. I'll get your luggage 
run through the customs in a trice. 
Smith, drop in and see me as soon as 
you reach town, will you? Capital work, 
old man, that you did out in Sydney. 
Good-bye!” 

The member of Parliament went off 
with our conspirator in tow, leaving Tal- 
bot and me looking exceedingly sheepish 
and bewildered. 

“Say something! Explain it in some 
way!” cried poor Talbot. “One more 
twist in this blooming tangle of mystery, 
and I’ll be off my head!” 

“And did you hear Gorne say that he 
represented Lord Halt in ‘this little 
affair’? It’s a good job that we didn’t 
poke our meddlesome fingers into the pie 
as we thought of doing in Montreal, eh? 
But what in the name of Bedlam does it 
all mean?” I said, and we both gave it 
up forever, Talbot hurrying off to his 
people in Yorkshire, and I going up to 
London on the first train. . 

It was a whole year before I learned 
what was in that oblong box. My work 
for the company was so much to their 
liking that I was made permanent con- 
sulting engineer, and was thus often in 


the presence of Lord Halt, Mr. Gorne 
and old Sir Kelton Crewe, and it was at 
Kelton Park that I got the key to the 
mystery and the box. Something was 
said about a big bet that had recently 
been decided between two Hebrew 
stockbrokers, and I saw my _ oppor- 
tunity. 

“TI know that you will pardon me, Sir 
Kelton,” I said, ‘“‘but when I was here 
before, you and Lord Halt laid a wager 
of a thousand guineas on something; may 
I ask who won?” 

All three shouted, and I knew that at 
any rate my question was not thought 
impertinent. When he could stop laugh- 
ing, Sir Kelton told the viscount to tell 
me about it. 

“Well, you know, Smith,’ he began, 
“Sir Kelton entertains dreams about the 
Empire which, I fear, are nothing more 
than dreams. I told him that every 
Englishman would clear out of any part 
of the Empire that he happened to be in, 
at the first opportunity; that not an 
Englishman anywhere but would move 
to any place nearer home if he could; 
and that it is home and home alone that 
is the strength of the Empire. Sir Kel- 
ton then bet me a thousand guineas that 
I could not prove my statements. I took 
the wager, and at once developed my 
line of proof. I gave a young chap a 
chance to go to Gibraltar at my expense, 
provided he knew of another fellow at 
Gibraltar who would jump at the chance 
to go on~to Brindisi. The fellow at 
Brindisi must find a fellow anxious to go 
on to Port Said; the Port Said man must 
find one waiting for a chance to go to 
Ceylon; and the Ceylon exile must send 
forward a chap who was dying to get to 
Australia. Every Australian port must 
furnish a man who was disgusted and 
who wanted to get to the next one; and 
the same thing was to occur on the ‘All 
Red Line’ homeward over the Pacific 
and across Canada and the Atlantic. 
Each man was to turn over to his suc- 
cessor an old document box of mine—by 
way of a talisman, you know, and for 
purposes of identification. Well, sir, the 
thing worked, the only difficulty experi- 
enced by the men being that of selecting 
one from the crowd of those who wanted 
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to ‘go’! Wouldn’t you say that I had 
won the bet fairly?” 

“Certainly,” I replied, with many 
thoughts swimming through my head. 

“Certainly, and so would any reason- 
able man; but Sir Kelton denied it, and 
I had actually to write to the whole lot 
of them and ask them if they would 
come back to England if they could.” 

“But what was in the oblong box, my 
lord?” I asked rather inconsequentially. 

“Jewels—rare jewels, sir,” replied 
Lord Halt, laughing and winking at Mr. 
Gorne. 

“Jewels!” I exclaimed. 

“Quite so,’ answered the viscount. 
“The jewels most prized by Englishmen 
—the opportunity to travel, the chance 
to get out of one beastly hole into the 
next, and the right to move!” 

We all laughed, and then I asked who 
had finally won the bet. 

“Oh, I won the bet, of course,” 
quickly replied the viscount, “but I had 
no end of trouble and expense in doing 
so. Will you believe it, sir, I had actu- 
ally to send for my brave globe-trotters 
—yes, sir, all of them!—and a jolly lot 
they were when I gave them a dinner in 
London, and looked out billets for them 
among the score of companies with which 
I happen to be connected.” 

“Were Brixton and MHaycock and 
Trevor-Hay and Mickleham and Ber- 
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trand and Bothwell and Powell also at 
the dinner, my lord?” I asked with great 
solemnity. 

“Why, certainly they were—but how 
do you come to know those fellows?” 

“Oh, I am a bit of a world-trotter 
myself, my lord.” 

But they all insisted on hearing my 
story, so I told it. Then Sir Kelton said 
that Lord Halt had not told the whole 
of his story, and I in turn demanded the 
rest of it. 

“Why, damme, sir,” replied Sir Kelton, 
“T paid the bet after I heard that gang 
of little Englanders cry down His 
Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas; 
but I’ve got back my thousand guineas, 
never fear!” 

“Got them back, Sir Kelton?” I asked, 
looking from one to the other. 

“Well, you see,” explained Mr. Gorne, 
“about three months after the dinner Sir 
Kelton bet the thousand guineas that all 
of the returned exiles had left England 
again. Lord Halt investigated. Not a 
man to whom he had given a position in 
his companies was to be found, and sub- 
sequent inquiries led to the discovery 
that the restless ones had scattered all the 
way from the Channel Islands to the 
Straits Settlements and Patagonia!” 

“Yes,” said the viscount woefully, 
“and that chap Powell never returned 
the key to the oblong box!” 
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‘‘ All the returned exiles left England again.” 

















By Personal Experience 


BY AMY BOARDMAN 


From the first Sedgwick felt an ex- 
traordinary interest in his landlady’s new 
lodger. For one thing, she was small, 
and slight and frail-looking, with pathetic 
dark eyes that appealed to his sympa- 
thies; and she had taken, for another 
thing, that very hall bedroom, the cheap- 
est room in the house, as to whose worst 
capabilities he could have told her many 
things. 

He knew, by sad experience, the 
draught from the window, which ingenu- 
ity was powerless to conquer, the utter 
failure of the gas stove, on zero days, to 
prove an effective substitute for steam 
heat or furnace. It was no surprise to 
him when, after about a week of it, the 
girl developed a cough, which jarred 
painfully upon his ear as he sat at work 
on wintry evenings, in his own comfort- 
able quarters next door. 

Not even in the first flush of success 
had he thought of signalizing the occa- 
sion by moving any further away from 
the scene of his struggles. The neigh- 
borhood was run down, but he hated 
fashion, and loved the plaintive, old- 
world charm which had accompanied its 
decay. His rooms were large and cheer- 
ful, well fitted up with many books and 
rugs and divans. The park made, in 
summer, a welcome touch of green below 
his front windows; in winter, an open fire 
in his sitting-room grate enabled him to 
set at naught the vagaries of his land- 
lady’s furnace. 

As for the little hall bedroom, it re- 
mained untenanted and shrank into the 
background of his consciousness, till the 
January day when Miss Mary Brown 
came to live, and incidentally, Sedgwick 
began to fear, to die in it. 

He had learned from his landlady that 
her name was Mary Brown; also the fact, 
not quite so ordinary, that she paid her 
rent in advance, and without demur. 
When this was the case, Mrs. Barnaby 
troubled herself little about references; 
the interest with which her lodgers in- 
spired her—and it was very great—was 


prompted more by kindly curiosity than 
caution or self-interest. They were all 
lodgers, not boarders, and took their 
meals for the most part at various res- 
taurants near by. Mary Brown, how- 
ever, as it appeared, rarely went out, but 
heated things in her room, as a rule, over 
the gas stove. ‘“‘And I know what that 
means,” groaned Sedgwick, and stared 
down morosely at his plate in the pleas- 
ant French restaurant where, since his 
fortunes improved, he was a. daily 
guest. 

In spite of himself, he questioned the 
landlady further—had the girl no friends, 
no occupation, no visible means of sup- 
port? Why, no friends that Mrs. Bar- 
naby knew of, or none that came to see 
her; as for occupation, she wrote, as the 
landlady believed—at least she would sit 
for hours together at her desk, and there 
were always sheets of manuscript lying 
about her room. ‘And that’s not much 
in the way of support—if you’ll excuse 
me, sir—not, at least, in most cases.” 

“Heaven knows it’s not,” said Sedg- 
wick, and ran his eye involuntarily over 
the little pile of letters on the hall table, 
in instinctive expectation of those long, 
depressing envelopes with the publishers’ 
names in the corner, with which his own 
mail had once been overstocked. But no 
such envelopes came for Mary Brown; 
no letters, indeed,.of any kind, as his 
landlady gratuitously informed him. 

“And I don’t say it from idle curiosity 
—as you'll know me, sir, well enough to 
understand—but really, don’t it seem 
strange? Here she’s been here six weeks 
to-day, and not a letter has she had from 
any one, and not a blessed soul has she 
had to speak to, any more than if she 
was cast away on a desert island.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it’s so strange 
—there are so many shipwrecked mari- 
ners on this island of Manhattan,” said 
Sedgwick. ‘‘No solitude like the solitude 
of a great city,’ he added very gently, for 
he knew what this was himself. 

Mrs. Barnaby looked the incredulity 
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of a born New Yorker, but she let the 
remark pass. 

“Well, all I know, it is strange,” she 
persisted, giving a final poke to the fire 
before taking her departure. ‘Most 
people has friends of some sort—and 
letters, if it’s only bills and advertise- 
ments.” 

And Sedgwick, too, admitted to him- 
self that it was strange, for all his knowl- 
edge of the human wrecks, with whom 
the dreary lodging-houses about him 
were so thickly peopled. To this pathetic 
company Mary Brown, it was evident, 
belonged, but with a difference; she did 
not fit somehow the decayed gentle- 
woman type, nor even his own theory of 
the unsuccessful scribbler. A far more 
romantic theory occurred to him, as he 
sat when his landlady had left him, 
assorting and piecing together the bits of 
fact she had given him. Yes, the girl 
was friendless now, no doubt, but she 
had not always: been so; she was a 
woman with a history—one could read 
that in her eyes. It was not magazine 
fiction—perish the commonplace thought! 
—that she spent her time in writing; but 
letters, never sent, to a faithless lover, or 
possibly—more interesting still—an auto- 
biography, to be discovered after her 
death. The sad idea grew so real to 
Sedgwick that, meeting her one day in 
the hall, and noticing how thin and ill 
she was looking, he felt a fierce, irrational 
anger, as for some real, personal injury, 
against the man who had ill-treated her. 


It was about this time that fate effected 
an introduction, with the help of a severe 
storm, which turned Mrs. Barnaby’s front 
steps into a glittering pitfall. Sedgwick 
had descended them with due caution, 
when a hurried footstep behind him, and 
then an exclamation, brought his heart 
to his mouth. He turned just in time to 
save his next-door neighbor from falling 
headlong to the sleet-covered ground. 

“Oh, thanks—no, I—I’m not hurt,’ 
she gasped out. ‘No, my ankle’s not 
sprained, but it—might have been. It 
was stupid of me not to notice how 
slippery it is.” 

“Slippery! I should think so, and 
you haven’t any overshoes.”” An impulse 
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of outraged common sense wrung the 
protest from Sedgwick. ‘No overshoes 
this wet day!—and with such a cold as 
yours.”” In grave reproach he looked at 
her, as if admonishing a child; and like 
a child rebuked, she hung her head. 

“I’m sorry. Of course one needs them 
a day like this, but I—I always forget.” 
Rather to his surprise, she turned and 
reascended the steps, and he waited for 
her to come back. When she did the 
overshoes were on her feet, and he drew 
a sigh of relief, for the fear had struck 
him that she had none. 

“That’s right,” he said cordially, as 
they walked towards the corner. ‘Are 
you warm enough otherwise? It’s un- 
commonly chilly.”” His keen eye glanced 
over her shabby coat, trying, with mascu- 
line regard for essentials, to estimate its 
thickness. 

She shivered a little, drawing closer to 
her throat a worn piece of fur, but the 
lines of determination about her mouth 
deepened. It came to him with a shock 
of surprise that she had a firm mouth 
and chin, little as these seemed to accord 
with her frail looks and that childlike air 
of dependence, which made him feel like 
saving her from every discomfort. 

“Oh, yes, I’m warm enough,” she said, 
“besides, it—it doesn’t matter.” An 
enigmatic reply which left him frowning 
on the corner, after he had placed her 
with relief in the comparative warmth of 
a Car. 

“Doesn’t matter! No, nothing matters 
with a broken heart, I suppose—if that’s 
what ails her. Somehow, I’m not so 
sure it’s that—she’s different, in a way, 
from my idea of her—not the sort of 
woman to pine away in silence, for a 
man who hadn’t had the decency to be 
true to her.” 

Sedgwick’s theory tottered, but no 
more plausible one suggested itself. The 
acquaintance so fortunately begun did 
not progress, as he had hoped; it was 
limited to a few words, exchanged occa- 
sionally in the hall and on the stairs. 
Meanwhile she looked from day to day 
more fragile, her cough grew more fre- 
quent; it was no wonder that her cold 
was worse, for she took apparently no 
pains to cure it. Mrs. Barnaby volun- 
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teered the information that she went out, 
now the weather was milder, for hours at 
a time, and drew the inference that she 
wandered aimlessly through the streets. 
Sedgwick felt that her troubles—moral or 
material, whichever they might be—were 
approaching a crisis. There were times 
now, when they met, that she would gaze 
vacantly past him, as if lost to the outside 
world. 


One afternoon he passed, on his way 
homeward, through the park, where the 
snow which had covered it through the 
long, hard winter had only recently dis- 
appeared. Although it was theoretically 
spring, no hint of approaching verdure 
supported the theory. An east wind 
rustled the bare branches of the trees and 
breathed a chill defiance of the calendar. 
It had been a gray day and the dusk was 
already closing in, though the hands of 
the church clock at the corner halted 
midway between five and six. 

In the park few people loitered under 
these cheerless conditions, but one 
woman, seated alone on a bench, seemed 
oblivious to cold and approaching dusk. 
Sedgwick had passed her absently before 
some instinct made him pause and look 
back at her with a sudden tightening of 
the breath. She was sitting motionless, 
her hat drawn well over her face, the 
outline of which was rigid as if cut in 
stone. In her lap was a small phial on 
which one hand closed convulsively, and 
in her great dark eyes, as she stared 
down at it intently, was the horrified 
fascination that might have been inspired 
by some venomous serpent. 

Over Sedgwick, too, there stole, as he 
watched her, the spell of a terrible fas- 
cination, the sense of finding himself sud- 
denly face to face with a hideous danger. 
Should he strike the thing from her 
hand? To do so would be to express 
but feebly the aversion with which it 
inspired him. But with a great effort he 
controlled himself and approached her 
quietly. Her violent start at the sound 
of his voice showed him how oblivious 
she had been in the horror of her 
thoughts to the possibility of any outside 
interruption. 


“Is it wise to sit here—with your 
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cold, and in this east wind? It’s not 
really spring, you know, only theo- 
retically.” Determinedly he kept his 
voice free from any stronger emotion 
than the tone of reproach which had 
served him once before so well. 

The girl before him sat silent a moment, 
staring at him with eyes strangely dazed, 
in which he could trace as in a mirror 
her mind’s slow return through long 
vistas of intangible horror to the world of 
material sensations. A sudden access of 
the chill east wind came to enforce his 
argument. She got up with a little invol- 
untary shiver, the look which he had 
noticed in her once before of a child con- 
victed of its own folly. 

“Of course, it’s very cold. I—should 
have noticed it before. I'll go in now.” 
She turned towards the gate of the park, 
and Sedgwick walked beside her, watch- 
ing her keenly from the corners of his 
eyes. She was trembling, though whether 
from cold or weakness he could not quite 
decide; once or twice her hard, dry cough 
smote his ear, and he frowned as he 
heard it. “Insane imprudence,” he 
muttered under his breath, but she 
caught the words and looked up at him 
with a sudden wonder in her eyes. 

“How did you know—I remember you 
spoke of it once before—that I had a 
cold?” 

The question brought a smile to his 
lips. ‘You ask how I knew it!—when I 
have the room next to yours, and the 
walls are so thin!” 

“Ah, I see.” She was silent a moment, 
with a look of distress, while her eyes 
wandered, as they crossed the street, up 
to his sitting-room windows, shining 
brightly through the dusk with the re- 
flected glow of the fire within. ‘‘So that 
is your room. I—I didn’t quite realize 
it,”” she said, as they ascended the steps. 
“How I must have disturbed you! I’m 
so sorry.” 

Sedgwick smiled again as he fitted his 
latch-key into Mrs. Barnaby’s front door. 

“I was sorry, too,” he answered very 
gently, “‘but—not on account of being dis- 
turbed.” 

The door flew open as he spoke, and 
they went in through the bare, cold hall 
and up the narrow stairs. Before his 
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own door Sedgwick paused, effectually 
blocking the way into the little hall bed- 
room. “Not in there—you are to come 
in here first and get thoroughly warmed. 
Why, good heavens, child, you’re blue 
with the cold—be reasonable.” With 
decision he unlocked the door and drew 
her, half resisting, across the threshold. 
The fire leaped up at their entrance, as 
if it were a living thing, to welcome 
them. 

The girl gave, at sight of it, a low, 
rapturous cry. 

“An open fire! Oh, it seems such 
ages since I’ve seen one.’ She knelt 
down before it as if in homage to its 
brightness, drawing off her shabby gloves 
and holding up her cold, reddened hands 
to its warmth. Sedgwick watched her 
furtively, while he lit the gas and drew 
the shades. The little bottle had fallen 
from her hands and lay apparently for- 
gotten on the floor. He picked it up and 
put in away upon a distant shelf. 

“Now I’m going to give you some tea,” 
he said, and set the kettle boiling with 
the deftness of long practice. From a 
cupboard he produced a sugar bowl and 
cream pitcher, two dainty china cups, a 
loaf and some butter, a pot of jam, a 
plate of biscuits and another of cake— 
was it in expectation of a contingency like 
this that he had prepared it all? There 
was even a bunch of carnations, which he 
had bought, by rare good luck, that 
morning. He put them in a vase in the 
center of the table. 

She turned at last from the fire in sud- 
den consciousness of his efforts. 

“You’re going to have tea? Oh, how 
charming! Don’t you”—and she half 
rose from her knees—‘“‘want me to 
make it?” 

“Not at all. Stay where you are. 
Your business is to get thoroughly warm. 
As for me, I’m a fine hand at tea- 
making,” he boasted, keeping a wary eye 
upon the kettle, while he cut thin slices 
of bread-and-butter. 

When the kettle boiled he drew up a 
chair for her, and she poured out the tea 
into the two dainty cups. ‘What delight- 
ful china!” she commented joyously. 
The fire-light, playing upon her face, had 
flushed her cheeks to a deep rose color, 
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her eyes shone, her whole being, in the 
genial warmth, seemed to brighten and to 
expand. She drank her tea eagerly and 
accepted readily enough the lavish sup- 
plies of bread-and-butter, cake and biscuit, 
which Sedgwick authoritatively pressed 
upon her. 

“You see, I have a strong suspicion 
that you had no lunch,” he said, and she 
let the accusation pass without denial. 

At last, pushing back her chair and 
with a deep sigh of satisfaction, ‘Ah, I 
was hungry,”’ she confessed, “hungry and 
cold—terribly cold. You’ve no idea”— 
her eyes, staring across at him, dilated 
with the memory of that past horror— 
“how much a human being can suffer 
—just from hunger and cold.” 

“Can’t I?” He gave a little, dry, hard 
laugh. ‘There isn’t much in that line, I 
imagine’’—sharply he. checked himself, 
his face set and grim; but the woman 
opposite him leaned forward eagerly. 

‘‘Ah, tell me,” she said. “I’d like so 
much to hear.” 

And Sedgwick told her, as he had 
never before told it to any human being; 
partly because her eyes, fastened upon 
him, seemed to anticipate his words 
before they fell from his lips, and to 
understand as acutely as if she had 
endured it herself the struggle which his 
trenchant phrases described; partly be- 
cause of the bearing that struggle might 
have upon her own experience. When 
he ended she had grown again very pale, 
and there was a mist of tears in her eyes. 
In silence they both sat and gazed into 
the fire, which made a soft crackling in 
the stillness. 

“And so you see’—he broke the 
silence at last, covering with an awkward 
little laugh the return to commonplace— 
“there’s nothing in the world, I suspect, 
so bad that you can’t live through it.” 

Perhaps any words jarred—just then; 
the girl’s mouth tightened a trifle. 

“Ah, doesn’t that make it all the 
worse,” she broke out, harshly, “for those 
unfortunates to whom death means a 
release?” 

“No, even for those, perhaps, there’s 
compensation in store, at least the satis- 
faction of putting in a good fight, not 
allowing themselves to be conquered. 
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Courage, child.”” He looked down at 
her with a kindly smile, from the vantage 
point of his thirty years. ‘“There’s 
strength in your face—I’ve read it there, 
and I know that you can fight if you 
will. Only don’t brood so much; remem- 
ber you’re not the only one who’s 
had a hard time of it, and—see a doctor 
for that cough of yours, if you don’t want 
to go into consumption,” he wound up 
his exhortation abruptly. 

She got up at that, with a soft little 
laugh. ‘Perhaps I do want it—con- 
sumption might be, I can imagine, under 
some circumstances, rather a pleasant 
diversion—but—oh, well, I will see a 
doctor’’—she threw out the promise hur- 
riedly, in response to his frown of impa- 
tience. “I’ve meant to for some time— 
but you’ve given me, I think, just now 
the best medicine.” She put her hand 
in his very frankly and simply. ‘‘Good- 
bye. Thank you so much,” she said, 
“for the—the tea and—and everything.” 

He held her hand an instant, still 
frowning, words trembling on his lips 
which his will drove back. 

“Ah, well, good-bye—if you must go,” 
he said, and let her hand fall awkwardly 
enough. Then, as an inspiration came 
to him, he took the carnations from the 
vase and held them out to her. ‘‘Won’t 
you take these—in memory of your med- 
icine?” he said. 

“To remind me of my promise.” She 
smiled into his face, as she took the 
flowers from his hand; then moved reluc- 
tantly, or so it seemed to him, towards 
the door. He followed her and held it 
open, scanning her face eagerly. 

“Promise me you'll come again,” he 
cried, his voice vibrating masterfully, and 
he caught her hand this time with deter- 
mination and crushed it, flowers and all, 
in his. 

She went suddenly white, then a beau- 
tiful, rosy red, which shamed the carna- 
tions. “Again? Oh, one promise is 
enough for one day,” she murmured, 
with a swift, upward glance from beneath 
her lashes; then drew her hands from his 
and passed out swiftly from the room 
and from his sight. 

Slowly Sedgwick turned back to the 
still glowing fire, where the tea table 
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beside it, with its air of vanished festivity, 
seemed alone to emphasize the change in 
his feelings. After a moment’s thought 
he pulled himself together; his face grew 
stern with a sudden memory. He went 
over to the distant shelf and took up the 
little phial, which he had laid away so 
carefully half an hour before. His 
shaggy brows frowning, he studied the 
label, then flung the bottle into the fire 
and watched the flames leap up about it 
and demolish it with impish glee. 
“Thank God,” he said to himself, 
“T’ve saved her at least from that.”’ 


And the next day his landlady told 
him that she had gone. 

“Yes, sir, she went this morning while 
you were out, and she said it was unex- 
pected, but she’d decided, as her cold was 
so bad, to go to some friends in the 
country, where she could see a doctor 
and look after herself a little. And sure, 
sir, it sounded so sensible I was glad 
enough for her sake to hear it, sorry as I 
am on my own account to lose her; for, 
indeed, it will be long enough before I 
get any one else so pleasant spoken, or” 
—and the landlady sighed—‘‘so prompt 
with the rent.” 

Sedgwick had walked over to the win- 
dow and stood staring absently at the 
wintry scene before him, where an east 
wind still rustled the bare branches, 
beneath a cheerless gray sky. 

“‘She—she left no address, I suppose?” 
He threw the question out casually over 
his shoulder. 

The landlady shook her head. ‘Why, 
no, she didn’t say, and I didn’t like 
somehow to ask her. There didn’t seem 
much sense in it, you see, when she never 
gets any letters.”’ 

Sedgwick riveted his eyes upon a 
bench in a corner of the park, where, 
twenty-four hours before, a woman had 
sat in the chill wind, staring down with 
eyes of horrified fascination at the deadly 
peril in her hand. 

“No, she, of course—I forgot—she 
wouldn’t leave an address,’’ he muttered. 
That evening, for the first time in weeks, 
no cough disturbed him as he sat at 
work; but the change was less of a relief 
than might have been expected. 
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“Tf only I could be sure that she had 
gone to friends,” he murmured more 
than once, apropos to nothing in his 
manuscript. 


The next morning, and for many 
mornings after, he searched the paper, 
with a vague dread that he dared not 
classify; through the day, and for many 
days, he searched the streets and parks, 
pausing often by some solitary figure on 
a secluded bench—but always to move 
on again with a sense of relief, mingled 
strangely with involuntary disappoint- 
ment. Spring came in earnest, and then 
the summer; he went away, and came 
back; and still he could find no traces of 
Mary Brown, if she were sick or well, 
prosperous or starving. She had van- 
ished into the obscurity which enshrouds 
too often the forlorn waifs of the city. 


Meanwhile, upon Sedgwick flowed in 
the material evidences of his success, 
golden rewards all out of proportion to 
his modest needs, invitations at which he 
stared with a cynical smile. What did 
they want, these fine people, of a hermit 
like himself, naturally a good deal of a 
bear, and made more so by solitude? 
Yet in the end he yielded to the inevi- 
table and went out more and more; not 
sorry, perhaps, to escape from his lonely 
fireside, haunted as it was by a vision of 
pathetic dark eyes, and little hands red- 
dened with the cold held up before its 
genial warmth. 

One evening, at a gathering distinctly 
literary, where many celebrities were 
present, he turned abruptly to the girl 
beside him, towards whom he had played 
so far the part of a passive listener. 

“‘Who is that over there in white, a 
pale, slight little thing, with big, dark 
eyes? See, she has just come in, and is 
talking to the man with the white mus- 
tache.”” Sedgwick’s voice sank, with a 
sudden consciousness of the excitement 
in his tone. ‘I think I must have seen 
her—somewhere.”’ 

The girl he questioned followed the 
direction of his eyes; then she smiled in 
wonder. 

“Tt’s very possible; you might easily 
have met her, but—I should think you’d 
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know her name. 
Surely you’ve read her books? 


It’s Mary Beresford. 
They’re 
not in my line—too depressing, you 
know; but, of course, I realize that 


they’re wonderfully powerful. She’s 
just finished one—otherwise she wouldn’t 
be here. She never accepts invitations, 
you know, while she’s writing.”’ 

“No, I—I didn’t know,” said Sedg- 
wick. His voice sounded hoarse and 
unlike his own, and there was a loud 
ringing in his ears; but above it he could 
hear the girl’s voice, as she chattered on, 
unconscious. 

‘“‘She’s so realistic, you know; goes in 
for everything so strenuously. That 
novel of hers, for instance, about factory 
life—do you know that she actually went 
to work herself in a factory, so that she 
could describe it all from a working- 
woman’s point of view. Before this last 
book, too, she went away, gave directions 
even not to have her letters forwarded— 
nothing, you understand, to jar upon her 
mood. There’s a part of it, they say, 
which is the most powerful thing she’s 
written yet—the autobiography of a 
woman who’s alone in the world, coid, 
hungry, friendless, driven at last to 
suicide. Ah’—as the man beside her 
started violently—‘‘you know the story? 
Perhaps you’ve seen—some people have 
—the advance sheets?” 

Sedgwick did not answer at once. He 
looked across deliberately at the pale girl 
in white, with the great, dark eyes that 
seemed to mirror some terrible experi- 
ence. Then his lips set in a straight, 
grim line, as he turned to the woman 
beside him. 

“Yes, you are right,” he said, quietly. 
“T think I saw the—the advance sheets— 
some time ago.” 


It was a little later that, drifting help- 
less in the crowd, he found himself face 
to face with the woman whom he had 
intended just then most sedulously to 
avoid. Fora moment, at sight of him, 
she seemed to hold her breath; then, a 
little paler than her wont, but quite com- 
posed again, she held out her hand. 
Vaguely he noticed that she wore carna- 
tions, rose-red against the whiteness of 
her gown. 
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“And so,” she said, going at once to 
the point, “‘you know now—I can see it 
in your face—what a fraud I am?” 

He looked down at her, still holding 
her hand, but still with his lips set in 
that grim line. 

“Tt was all a fraud, then—that wretched 
little room, and the privations, and the 
loneliness, and the—the cough?” 

“No, not the cough.”’ She put in the 
protest quickly. “The cough at least 
was genuine. Can you wonder, when 
you know what that draught is? And I 
was always forgetting to take things for 
it. I almost had consumption, I believe 
—my family were furious.” 

“And I don’t blame them.” Sedg- 
wick’s tone was like his face, inflexible. 
“T don’t know what I should have said 
to you—myself.”’ 

“Ah, but the book’—she broke in 
upon him eagerly—‘‘the book was worth 
it. It’s the best thing I’ve done yet, and 
the truest. You see’—she looked up at 
him deprecatingly—‘‘what they call my 
talent is hardly that, after all. It’s only 
the determination to realize. I make 
myself feel it all, just as if I had lived 
through it, and then I can write it.” 

“Unless some inconsiderate person 
breaks the spell, at precisely the crucial 
moment? It was tactless of me—wasn’t 
it?—to interrupt you—that time in the 
park, when you had quite lost for the 
moment, I believe, your own personality?” 

“No, it was fortunate. I had reached, 
I think, the limit of endurance, I was 
tired and overwrought; your speaking 
to me, your kindness, brought me _ back 
to myself, put me in touch again with 
the world. I couldn’t repel your sympa- 
thy—not even if I felt that I got it 

-in a measure, at least—on false pre- 
tenses. I was really so hungry, so cold— 
and that fire seemed like Paradise’’—she 
broke off, with a mist of tears in her 
eyes. “You haven’t told me yet,” she 
faltered, ‘‘that you forgive me.” 

He hesitated a moment, glancing about 
him, then took with determination the 
vacant seat beside her. Both seats were 
in a corner of the crowded rooms, where 
the people surging about them, the bursts 
of music sounding now and then above 
the murmur of voices and laughter, the 





whole changing, animated scene, gave 
paradoxically a sense of solitude. 

“T should find it easier to forgive you,”’ 
Sedgwick said slowly, “if you had at 
least let me know, after you went, that 
you were safe, that you were with friends. 
You can’t imagine the terrible ideas that 
came into my mind, the dread with which 
I would search the papers, not knowing, 
from day to day, what I might see ‘s 
He broke off, breathing hard, and the 
girl stared up at him with wondering, 
conscience-stricken eyes. 

“You really thought of me as much as 
that? How could I have imagined it? 
I, a stranger?” 

“You didn’t seem a stranger to me— 
not, somehow, from the day you came 
into the house—a little, pale, delicate 
thing, lonely and friendless, as I thought 
then. I’d led, you see, a pretty lonely 
life myself; it was years since I’d come 
in touch with any woman as I did with 
you—that one time. Then, once you 
had come into my life, listened to my 
troubles, sat by my fire, I couldn’t, try 
as I would, put you out. I kept on pic- 
turing you beside it—in the spirit, at 
least, even while in the flesh I thought of 
you as wandering far away, in cold, per- 
haps, and loneliness, and despair. Oh, 
child’”’—all the pent-up emotion of those 
months of anxiety vibrated in Sedgwick’s 
voice, as he turned suddenly upon her— 
“you’ve tried to probe life so deeply, to 
experience such strange, and terrible, and 
unusual sensations. Did you never let 
any one teach you, never try to experience 
for yourself, the meaning of one simple 
thing—love?”’ 

There was a moment’s tense silence. 
About them the sound of voices lessened, 
some one in the next room had _ begun to 
sing, and people drifted towards the 
center of attraction. But Sedgwick was 
only conscious of the face beside him, in 
which the color deepened beneath his 
gaze, till it warmed it into a wonderful 
life and vividness, as he had seen it once 
before in the glow of the fire. 

“Tell me,” he urged, his voice keenly 
vibrant with a new, overwhelming sense 
of power. 

At last the answer came, as if wrung 
srom her lips. 
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“No, I—lI’ve tried—hard, sometimes; 
but I’’—the words died away, while her 
fingers toyed nervously with the carna- 
tions in her gown. 

“But what?’ Sedgwick’s voice, half 
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pleading, half commanding, urged her on. 
She lifted her eyes to his in the swift 
impulse of surrender. , 

“T never could—till now,” she ended 
her sentence softly. 





Uncle Mark’s Match-Making 


BY INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


Selwyn found to his surprise that he 
was not alone on the beach when he re- 
appeared in his bathing-suit. A_ tall, 
broad-shouldered elderly man was pacing 
back and forth on the sand, his hands 
clasped behind him, his eyes bent on the 
ground. Every few minutes he inter- 
rupted his own meditations to gaze ex- 
pectantly at the row of bath-houses under 
the bluff. After a while he discovered 
Selwyn’s presence. His keen glance in 
the latter’s direction revealed such an 
interesting face that Selwyn’s eyes opened 
wide, all his artistic instinct aroused. 

The stranger was about sixty, but splen- 
didly preserved. He was of the old-time 
oratorical type, full-featured and figured, 
an effect accented by his frock-coat and 
Panama hat. He would, perhaps, have 
been too flamboyant a personage with his 
smooth-shaven cheeks, curling iron-grey 
hair and the subdued floridity of his col- 
oring, if the ascetic line of his profile and 
the softening shadows that enlarged his 
full deep eyes had not made the difference 
between cheapness and picturesqueness. 
His expression was, moreover, distinctly 
benevolent. 

Selwyn stared at him with the enthusi- 
astic candor of his twenty-five years and 
of the painter who has discovered some- 
thing “‘paintable.” Evidently the stran- 
ger noticed this, for, presently, he came 
over to his side to ask the usual common- 
places about the tides and the light- 
houses. 

“Tt’s a beautiful day,” he announced, 
finally. His voice was vibrant and full of 


round benignant tones, in perfect accord, 
as Selwyn noted delightedly, with his 
appearance. 





“Oh, glorious,” Selwyn agreed, ‘stun- 
ning painting weather!” 

His companion did not answer. He 
was looking fixedly again in the direction 
of the bath-houses. The door of one of 
them had opened and a girl stood in the 
opening, staring under a slender, shading 
hand over the stretches of sallow sand 
beyond the chrysoprase rumpled sea to the 
luminous reaches of turquoise sky. She 
was, apparently, a little past twenty—a 
tall, slender muscular creature with an 
irregular face, darkly handsome in color- 
ing, humorous and clever in expression. 
The sunlight turned the virile sweep of her 
heavy hair from black to purple; it made 
wells of liquid light of her large brown eyes. 

“By Jove! that’s Garda Hallowell,” 
Selwyn exclaimed surprisedly—and then 
could have bitten his tongue off. Simul- 
taneously it had flashed across him that 
the elderly stranger could be no other 
than her guardian-uncle, Mark Hallo- 


well. The situation was, to say the least, 
embarrassing. 

“You know—” his interlocutor -was 
beginning. 


“Oh no, no,” Selwyn interrupted 
quickly, “I’ve never happened to meet 
your niece—although the number of 
times I’ve nearly done so is ridiculously 
large. I think I ought to tell you at once, 
Mr. ‘Hallowell, that my name is Robert 
Selwyn—Elton Selwyn’s son,” he added 
explainingly, as there was no response in 
his companion’s face. 

“Oh, Elton Selwyn,” the latter said un- 
derstandingly. His expression changed. 

“T have never quite understood what 
your quarrel, with dad was about, origin- 
ally, Mr. Hallowell,” Selwyn broke in 
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‘‘He had caught up with a wagon going in the direction of the station.’’ 
See page 252 
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desperately when the pause became 
monotonous, “and I hope you will not 
visit the sins of the father unto the second 
ceneration—that is to say,” he floundered, 
“T have no wish to appear disloyal—far 
from it, but I know that it is father’s 
particular desire that the younger set 
ignore the difficulty as much as possible.” 

The older man smiled courteously. 
‘Then by all means let us ignore it,” he 
suggested affably, ‘I have no hesitancy 
in confessing to Elton Selwyn’s son that 
the whole affair has been a matter of 
great regret to me, and if I could have 
seen my way Clear at any time, I would—” 
He broke off with an expansive movement 
of his white plump hands. ‘Where is 
your father at present, Mr. Selwyn?” he 
asked, after a significant pause. 

“In Wenett, I believe.”” Selwyn’s 
manner was a little abrupt. “Is Miss 
Hallowell going in bathing?” he wriggled 
away from the subject. 

‘I believe so,” his companion re- 
sponded absently. His thoughts, evi- 
dently the result of their conversation, 
were miles away. He interrupted him- 
self to leap to his feet. The girl was 
having some difficulty with the bath-house 
door. She was pushing violently against 
it from the inside. Under an appearance 
of nonchalance Selwyn watched his new 
acquaintance closely as he hurried over 
and pulled it open. 

He observed the old-fashioned gallantry 
of the sweeping bow he accorded the lady 
upon her reappearance and the interested 
colloquy that followed. The man ex- 
amined the lock and carefully readjusted 
it. Then he filled her pail at the water’s 
edge. After that something came up in 
their conversation that occasioned con- 
siderable light talk and laughter. Sud- 
denly Miss Hallowell turned back into 
her bath-house. She emerged in an- 
other second with her pocket-book in her 
hand. Some sort of money transaction 
went on between them from which Selwyn 
politely averted his gaze. When he 
returned to his observations Miss Hallo- 
well had disappeared into the bath-house 
again and his new friend was coming 
towards him. 

‘“‘We’re wondering,” the latter began, 
“if you will be so good as to break a bill 
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for us, Mr. Selwyn. Neither my niece 
nor I happen to have any small change. 
Apparently they can’t wrestle with any- 
thing bigger than a fifty-cent piece in the 
village. It’s bothered us enormously 
and I’ve got to make some purchases on 
the way back.” 

Selwyn hastily retreated to his dressing- 
room for his pocket-book. Fortunately 
the fifty dollars in it that, since he had 
just quarreled with his father, must, in the 
next month, stand between him and star- 
vation, happened to be in small bills. 
He rapidly counted out the twenty that 
his companion needed. The latter ac- 
cepted it with the courtly inclination that 
Selwyn had discovered was charmingly 
frequent with him. 

“T hope you will give me the pleasure 
of allowing me to present you to my niece 
when she comes out,” he offered sono- 
rously. 

“T should be delighted,” Selwyn re- 
sponded equably. His voice was steady, 
but his lips twitched so violently into the 
smiles of his delighted anticipation that 
he turned his gaze seaward. There the 
coal-barges, strung out on the gray 
horizon-line, seemed to perform a gro- 
tesque clog-dance before his dazzled 
eyes. ‘‘All things do come to the duffer 
who waits,” he meditated exultantly. 
And yet it did not seem possible that the 
event for which he had been longing for 
years could occur in this out-of-the-way 
place and season. He prayed ardently 
that nothing would happen to prevent a 
meeting. And nothing did happen. 

Presently the bath-house door reopened 
and Miss Hallowell emerged, tall and 
trim in her black and white bathing-suit. 
With a heart thumping so madly against 
a restraining thorax that he was sure it 
was visible through his bathing-suit, 
Selwyn accompanied his companion to 
her side. 

“Oh, by the way,” that gentleman 
said, modifying the speed of his dignified 
amble and the long-distance resonance of 
his remarkable voice, “perhaps it will 
simplify things if you do not address me 
by my name—my niece does not under- 
stand that I—” He broke off abruptly. 





There was an irresistible twinkle in his 
full, deep eyes. 
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“T understand, Mr. Hallowell,” Selwyn 
protested, fervently. 

His companion murmured something 
that was lost in the surging in Selwyn’s 
ears and the next thing that he was con- 
scious of was, “‘I want you two young 
people to know each other. Allow me 
to present Mr. Selwyn—Miss Hallowell; 
Mr. Selwyn.” The beneficent organ-like 
tones stopped. Selwyn bowed. Some 
words broke from his dry lips; and sud- 
denly they were all sitting on the sand, 
chatting as if they had known each other 
for years. 

“How long are you going to be in 
Scarsett, Miss Hallowell?” Selwyn asked. 

‘*1’m just passing through, really. I’ve 
just come from Wenett and I’m on my 
way to Mexum.”’ 

““Wenett!” Selwyn repeated. He won 
dered if she had by any chance met his 
father. That was unlikely, he decided. 
Their friends in the place all knew of the 
family feud. “I’m going on to Mexum 
myself,” he volunteered, “that is— 
later.” He stopped in embarrassment. 
He could hardly tell her, in the circum- 
stances, that his going entirely depended 
on the sale of a batch of paintings that 
he had just sent to New York. ‘When 
do you leave Scarsett?” 

“To-night at six.” 

Selwyn frowned. Paintings or no paint- 
ings, he must get to Mexum. He would 
have to work hard in the next month. 
Could fifty dollars last a month? It 
would have to be resolved swiftly. 

The portly third to their brief ¢éte-a- 
téte had been listening to it with an air of 
impatience politely suppressed. ‘‘ Well, 
now I think I shall have to ask you two 
young people to excuse me,” he said in 
the first pause. ‘I have some telephon- 
ing that must be done before I take the 
‘two’ train. The carriage is coming for 
you, I suppose,” he turned to Miss Hallo- 
well. 

“Yes, I’m driving directly to the sta- 
tion. I shall dine in town.” 

The two men shook hands with a brief 
good-bye. ‘‘Don’t stay in the water too 
long,” the older man commanded them 
in his most benign accents as he accorded 
them a profuse farewell bow. 

“Inspired old angel!” was Selwyn’s 


inward comment as he walked down the 
beach with Miss Hallowell. Turning at 
the water’s edge, he saw that his celestial 
coadjutor had caught up with a wagon 
going in the direction of the station. As 
he looked he pulled his heavy body 
athletically over the tail-board. There 
was a brief word to the driver and then 
the latter whipped up his horses to a 
gallop. 

“By Jove!” Selwyn thought, “I hope 
his philanthropy has not made him lose 
his train.” 

He spent four golden hours on the sand 
alone with Garda Hallowell. After a 
while the tulk grew sufficiently confiden- 
tial for them to count the times when and 
the places where they had just escaped 
meeting each other. She even confessed 
to the disappointment this long series of 
failures had occasioned her. Later,when, 
with much outward bravado and more 
inward trepidation, he begged her to pose 
for him in the ensuing August at Mexum, 
she consented with immediate and charm- 
ing simplicity. The moments of the long 
June afternoon were, of course, winged 
ones and he could hardly believe the evi- 
dence of his watch when the carriage, 
that was to bear her to the six train, ap- 
peared. He accompanied her to it with 
a face comically lugubrious. Perhaps it 
was her sympathy with his incipient lone- 
liness that caused her to bend out from 
the carriage-seat and to exclaim impul- 
sively, “Oh, Mr. Selwyn, I was so de- 
lighted to meet your father.”” Then she 
blushed and bit her lips. 

Selwyn flushed uncomfortably. Dad 
had been in Wenett, then, and she had met 
him. He wondered if their quarrel were 
common property, and, more pertinently, 
if his fair companion had heard of it. 
His comment was a brief, ‘‘ Indeed,’’ and 
then he changed the subject to the con- 
ventional last exhortatory words. It 
seemed to him that he had never felt so 
lonely in his life as in the interval after 
she had disappeared from his horizon. 
He went rapidly into the house and got out 
his painting-things. Oh, if some of that 
last batch would only sell! 


They did not sell, as it happened, but 
a subsequent lot, painted under the stim 
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ulus of his desire for another sight 
of Garda Hallowell, were snapped up 
immediately. August found him in 
Mexum, glued apparently to Miss 
Hallowell’s side. September found 
him as unescapably established at the 
same place. Inthe middle of October 
their engagement was announced. 
= % Selwyn wrote of the event to his 
© a father. Elton Selwyn did not deign 
to take notice of his son’s letter, but he 
wrote several charming notes to Garda. 
Later, through other friends, Selwyn 
heard, to his great surprise and de- 
light, that the breach between his 
father and Mark Hallowell had been 
entirely healed, and that, in fact, they 
were frequently seen together. He 
did not mention the matter to Garda, 
as she had never made any allusion to 
the quarrel and he preferred to 
have her open the subject. 
October faded opulently 
away and still there was 
no word from the elder 
Selwyn. The matter 
did not worry his 
son. His plans 
were all made. 
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He was to spend the winter in 
New York, where Garda would 

be for most of the season; his studio 
was already engaged. If everything 
went flourishingly they were to be 
married in the spring. 




















A month later, in Garda’s New 
York home, they were making out a 
list of guests for a studio-tea. 

“First and foremost,’ Selwyn pro- 
nounced emphatically, pounding on 
the sofa-cushion that he was adjusting 
for his knees, “‘we must have your 
Uncle Mark.” 

“Oh, yes,” Garda agreed, ‘we 
must surely have Uncle Mark, but 
considering the circumstances, I think 
; fs e. your father ought to be the guest of 

ae VIN ©. honor.” 

a. . - ws “That’s nonsense, you know,” Sel- 
wyn commented, a little impatiently. 
‘Garda Hallowell, tall and trim.” “Dad has held no communication 
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‘‘If some of his last batch of paintings would only sell!” 


with me for months, whereas your Uncle 
Mark—” 

“Oh, Uncle Mark’s a perfect dear 
about writing and all that. But I have 
a sentiment about the matter. I shall 
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never forget that it was your duck of a : 
father who introduced us.” 5 
“Well, I like that,” Selwyn declared, : 


disgustedly. ‘Don’t ever tell me again . 
that women remember birthdays and 
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anniversaries and all kinds of fool dates. 
But if there is one thing that I should 
expect a girl to be up on, it’s the time she 
meets her future husband—especially 
when it’s a regular Romeo and Juliet 
business—healing the family feud and all 
that sort of thing.” 

Garda’s big eyes began to blaze om- 
inously. ‘I don’t know what you're 
talking about, Robert,” she said, her voice 
deepening indignantly. “I can certainly 
describe as minutely as you every cir- 
cumstance connected with our first meet- 
ing. It was on Scarsett beach—” 

‘“*Good guess!” 

“Your father came over while I was 
struggling with the bath-house door—” 

‘““My father—your grandmother!” Sel 
wyn interrupted, disrespectfully. “‘ You 
mean your uncle.” 

“What are you talking about, Robert 
Selwyn?” She stared for a silent instant 
of perplexed wrath. Then her face 
changed. ‘‘Wasn’t that elderly gentleman 
who wore the Panama hat and the an- 
achronistic frock-coat your father?” 

Selwyn gasped. ‘‘Wasn’t he your 
uncle?” 

‘Of course he wasn’t. Why, he told 
me he was your father.” 

“Tf you will permit me—I think I do 
know my own father when I see him. I 
never saw him before.” 

“Well, he was an escaped lunatic then. 
I never saw him before either.” 

Selwyn sat up. ‘‘Good Lord! I wrote 
to dad that your uncle had been extremely 
courteous to me. I didn’t mention ex- 
actly how, I remember now, but I said 
that your uncle was very sorry that there 
had been such a quarrel and was more 
than willing to meet him half-way.” 

“T wrote Uncle Mark that your father 
had been awfully good to me and he wrote 
me that he immediately made overtures to 
him. He said that he was really very 
glad the foolish misunderstanding was 
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over, that of course it wasn’t his place 
to open relations, but as long as your 
father——”’ 

“Merciful Heavens!” Selwyn groaned. 
“They’re reconciled on the strength of 
events that never happened. But then, 
of course, it’s the nicest thing——’’ 

‘“‘But what was the man’s idea?” Garda 
went on thoughtfully. “‘I am Elton 
Selwyn’—those were his exact words. 
Then he asked if he might introduce you 
to me, and I said that I would be de- 
lighted. He asked me not to call him by 
his name, as his son felt that he was in- 
truding in view of the circumstances. It 
all seemed natural enough to me. I 
trusted him absolutely and then I was so 
rattled at the thought of meeting you.” 

Selwyn rubbed his head and frowned. 
“Well, of all things! What on earth was 
the old duffer up to?” Suddenly his jaw 
dropped. ‘‘By Jove!” he exclaimed, 
electrically, ‘that’s it, as sure as you live. 
I’d forgotten all about it.” 

““What’s it?” 

“Why, he was a blamed scoundrel! 
He asked me to change a twenty for him. 
Of course, I was crazy to do anything for 
your uncle. When I came to pass the 
bill I found that it was counterfeit. Again, 
as he was your uncle, I didn’t say any- 
thing about it. Maybe I didn’t econo- 
mize up to the nines in those six weeks in 
which I had to live on thirty dollars. It’s 
lucky he didn’t ask for any more.” 

He stopped and looked at his com- 
panion. She was struggling with some 
inundating emotion; striving, it gradually 
developed, to keep back a laugh. A 
picture suddenly flashed into his mind of 
Garda diving into the bath-house and re- 
turning with her pocket-book in her hand. 

“Did you change any money for that 
hoary-headed old villain?’’? he demanded 
sternly. 

Garda collapsed hysterically. ‘‘Ten 
dollars,” she admitted. 
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The Story of the Vinegar 


BY WILBUR D. NESBIT 


“Yes, Mr. Wissles, you’re all right as 
a journalist, but journalism don’t amount 
to shucks in getting out the Simpton 
Seeker. 1 thought when I got you to 
come up here from Cincinnati that you 
had the experience and the intelligence 
to take a-hold of things and make the 
Seeker simply buzz.” 

Colonel Bushrod Timmons, owner, 
editor and publisher of the Simpton 
Seeker, took off his eyeglasses, breathed 
upon them, polished them with a white 
silk handkerchief bearing his monogram, 
replaced them on his nose and looked 
sympathetically down upon Wissles. Wis- 
sles pushed the green shade over his eyes 
back to the top of his head and looked up 
at the Colonel. 

“Just yesterday,” the Colonel contin- 
ued, ‘‘you told Milo Petterfold that there 
wasn’t any news value in the fact that he 
had let the contract for a new iron fence 
in front of his lawn. Of course, if his 
lawn was in Cincinnati, and the Seeker 
was a Cincinnati paper, maybe there 
wouldn’t be any news value in it, but be- 
ing as it is here in Simpton, and Milo a 
good friend of mine, and a leading citi- 
zen at that, it’s worth more to the Seeker 
to tell about his fence than to print a 
clipping from the Indianapolis afternoon 
papers about the probable action of the 
Marion County grand jury in the case 
of the men who broke the Fiftieth Na- 
tional Bank.” 

“T’m sorry you're dissatisfied,’ Wissles 
remarked, making meaningless diagrams 
with his soft pencil, “but you told me 
you wanted me to come up here and 
make a real newspaper of the Seeker.” 

‘So I did, but you seem to be inclined 
to stick too closely to the cold, hard, slim 
facts. Broaden out. Put some ginger 
into the sheet. A newspaper isn’t any- 
thing more than a development of the 
millinery store and the sewing circle. 
We’ve got to have gossip and rumors of 
gossip. You’ve got to make people talk, 
and think. Keep ’em wondering what 
you’re goin’ to do next. Don’t you see?” 


, 
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The Colonel removed his glasses once 
more, poked first one lens and then the 
other into his mouth, breathed gently, 
polished the glasses with his kerchief, 
and replaced them astraddle of his nose 
as before, while Wissles made a complete 
new set of meaningless diagrams with 
his soft pencil. 

“Well, what do you want me to do? 
Quit?” Wissles asked, when the silence 
grew tedious. 

“Lord bless you, no! You're all 
right. Only, as I say, you’re applying 
Cincinnati methods to the Simpton field. 
Indiana is the home of literature and the 
sprouting ground of journalism—but a 
newspaper like the Seeker has to be neigh- 
borly. It ain’t for us to tell our readers 
what they should or should not read. 
We can’t produce the regulation pattern 
of a paper and tell ’em to take that or 
none. We can’t set up any literary 
standards. Now, one other thing. Mrs. 
Pelton told my wife that she brought in 
a poem she had got up about spring, and 
you sent it back to her with a regular 
magazine note of rejection. Wissles, 
that won’t do. Mrs. Pelton has grown 
to be recognized as the official spring poet 
of Simpton. Lots of farmers round about 
begin their early plowing the week after 
she gets through confabbing with the 
muse. You’re all right, but you’re let- 
ting your ideals get the best of you. Now, 
what I want you to do is to drop this 
journalism idea and shake ’em up. Cut 
loose and put stuff in the Seeker that will 
make people borrow it, if they don’t 
subscribe. Don’t remove the skin and 
meat and then simply rattle the dry 
bones of an item. If it isn’t fat enough, 
stuff it up with cotton or excelsior or 
something. To-morrow morning’s a 
good time to start it. It will be Sunday, 
and folks won’t have much to do but 
think of why they shouldn’t go to church.” 

The Colonel polished his eyeglasses 
once more, then retired to his little cubby 
of a private office, where he laboriously 
worked the combination of his safe, and 
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removed a twenty dollar bill from the 
money compartment. Closing the safe, 
he returned to the outer room and handed 
the bill to Wissles. 

“There’s your salary for this week,” 
he said. ‘And I don’t mind saying that 
if you put a little ginger into the Seeker 
from now on, there’ll be another five 
dollars coming to you at the end of each 
week.” 


After the Colonel had gone out Wissles 
made a third set of diagrams with his soft 
pencil, during which occupation he re- 
viewed in his mind the circumstances of 
his being transplanted from Cincinnati, 
where he had been doing police reporting, 
to Simpton, where he was the city editor 
of the Seeker. The title of city editor did 
not carry any great weight with it, as the 
‘‘staff’’ over which he ruled consisted of 
a youth of eighteen who had adopted 
journalism to the extent of being its 
foster father every day except Saturday, 
when he had to “help out” in his father’s 
dry goods store. Wissles glanced up at 
the wall calendar, being unable to decide 
whether he had been in Simpton seven 
or eight weeks. The calendar announced 
that it was March 31st. 

“To-morrow is All Fools’ Day,” Wis- 
sles said. ‘I suppose that I ought to 
refer to the Encyclopedia Britannica and 
‘shake up’ the public with a thrilling 
story of how the custom of ‘ April fooling’ 
people got its start. Sort of a ‘holiday 
customs in many lands’ stunt. Huh!” 

He stuck his pencil in his pocket, put 
on his coat and hat and went for a walk. 
He must think over the situation, he said. 
So he went the length of Main Street, 
until he came to the Britton home. He 
went up the steps and rang the bell and 
asked for Miss Alice. 

Miss Alice Britton had visited friends 
in Walnut Hills the year before, and it 
is no breach of confidence to state that 
she was the chief reason for Wissles 
having accepted Colonel Timmons’s offer 
to become city editor of the Seeker. There 
is no love story to tell about Wissles and 
Alice. It has been told and retold. Wissles 
knew his fate and both of them were 
now waiting on fortune. Consequently, it 
was incumbent upon Wissles to tell Alice 
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of Colonel Timmons’s objections to his 
method of handling the news affairs of 
Simpton, and to ask her for sympathy 
and advice. A man will ask for advice 
from a girl who has not the slightest idea 
of his business sooner than he will accept 
it from a man who has grown up in it. 
They discussed the situation calmly, even 
hopefully—for was not that brilliant 
promise of a five dollar increase of pay 
shining before Wissles? 

“Oh, Fred,” Alice said, enthusiastically, 
“‘you must just—just ‘shake ’em up,’ as 
the Colonel wants you to.” 

‘‘But how? What shall I shake them 
with?” 

“You'll find something, I know,” she 
assured him. And he believed her. 

So he promised that he would “shake 
’em up,” and after a little while he left to 
finish his walk. This time he walked to 
the edge of town and took the return path 
along the railway track which skirted 
Simpton. He passed the old waterworks 
pumping station, and there, on a siding, 
he saw ten oil-tank cars which had been 
shunted in a week before. Seating him- 
self on an abutment of the railway bridge, 
he lit a cigar and meditated. What 
would shake Simpton up? Why, here 
were these tank cars. Everybody in 
town had been wondering what was the 
meaning of their presence. Aside from 
being dropped on the abandoned siding, 
nothing had been done with them. For 
half an hour he looked at the cars and the 
old pumping station, and thought. Then 
he arose, flung a handful of pebbles into 
the river, one by one, chuckled to himself, 
and said: 

“It’s an old idea, but Lord, it will 
shake ’em up!” 

He went briskly along the tracks and 
back to the office, where he took off his 
coat, tucked up his shirt sleeves, uncov- 
ered his typewriter and began work. 
His “‘staff” dropped in on its way home 
from the dry goods store, and gazed won- 
deringly at the pile of copy before Wissles. 

“Big story?” the “staff” asked. 
“What’s up? Murder?” 

“Nope. Just a little story for to-mor- 
row,” Wissles replied, pulling a filled 
sheet from the carriage and placing ,a 
blank sheet in readiness for more typing. 
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The ‘‘staff” went on home, and after a 
while Wissles had done with his writing. 
Then he straightened the sheets, read the 
story over, wrote a double column scare 
head, took the copy back to the compos- 
ing room and swore the foreman to se- 
crecy. 


It was the custom of Colonel Bushrod 
Timmons to sit on his front piazza 
Sunday morning, when the weather per- 
mitted, and read his paper—his own 
paper, the Seeker. From this throne, as 
it were, he could be seen of the populace 
as it went by on its varied errands—to the 
barber shop, to church, or just down- 
town to see what was going on. There 
he could gracefully wave his hand in 
appreciation of a complimentary word 
from a friend, or he might be induced to 
discuss his heavy editorial with any poli- 
tician who happened along, silk-hatted 
and frock-coated, as became a pillar of 
the community. 

Sunday morning, April rst, of the year 
of grace in which these things happened 
was a balmy morning. The air was full 
of the intangible tang of hastening spring. 
Colonel Timmons detected a welcome 
note in the chirp of a robin that sat on his 
cherry tree, when he emerged from the 
house and picked up his paper from the 
steps. Dragging a roomy porch chair to 
a spot where the sun’s rays might get full 
play upon him, he opened the paper, and 
jumped to his feet the instant he had seen 
the big, black, two-columns-wide head- 
line- which graced the first page. Into 
the house he went, still reading the head- 
lines, and dipping hastily into the story 
following them. No sitting in state upon 
the porch for him that morning. 

“Mother! Mother!” he called. “‘ Hurry 
downstairs and set your dish-pans and 
buckets under the hydrant, or you won’t 
have enough water to get dinner with 
to-day.” 

“What in the world, Bushrod?” came 
from upstairs. 

“Tell the children to hustle around 
and get their baths, if any of them missed 
it last night.” 

‘Well, in the name of goodness, what 
is it?” 

“There’s going to be twenty thousand 


barrels of cider vinegar run through the 
water mains at 10 o’clock, that’s what it 
is.” 

‘“‘Bushrod, are you crazy?” 

Mrs. Timmons hustled downstairs, with 
an expression of alarm on her face. 

“Crazy nothing!” the Colonel an- 
swered. ‘‘Look here,’’ showing her the 
paper. ‘‘The water company is going to 
clean out the mains to-day, because it is 
Sunday and there is not such a demand 
on it as through the week. You remem- 
ber those ten tank cars that were run in 
on the old pumping station siding? Well, 
instead of oil, they were filled with cider 
vinegar. Each one of them held two 
thousand barrels. They’ve been con- 
nected with the mains and at 10 o’clock 
the vinegar is to begin running through.” 

“For pity’s sake! Who ever heard of 
such a thing? How in the name of 
goodness will cider vinegar clean out the 
mains?” 

“Why, it’s simple as A B C, mother,” 
the Colonel explained testily, running his 
eye down the column until it lit upon the 
needful paragraph. ‘‘The acid in the 
vinegar acts in a salutary way upon the 
fungus and other growths in the mains, 
and clears them out thoroughly. Be- 
sides” — hehad thrown all subterfuge aside 
now, and was reading it word for word 
—‘it is a well known scientific fact that 
vinegar is a germicide and an antiseptic. 
The citizens of Simpton may rest assured 
that after this vinegar has flushed the 
water mains the system will be one of 
the most perfect in the world, from a 
healthful standpoint.” 

R-r-r-r-r-r-r! The telephone _ bell 
whirred madly. The Colonel answered 
the call. One of his patrons had rung 
him up to ask if the vinegar story were 
reliable. 

‘“‘ Anything in the Seeker, Mr. Milford,” 
the Colonel remarked into the mouth- 
piece, ‘“‘is strictly so. Out of deference 
to the wishes of the water company, we 
have not divulged this important piece of 
news until this morning.” 

This shows that the Colonel was a 
newspaper man. In the case of scooping 
the others or being scooped yourself, the 
ethics of the profession compel a man to 
stoutly assert that he “‘ knew it all the time.” 
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Breakfast was well-nigh forgotten in 
the busy time from then until ten o’clock 
in the Timmons household. Two of the 
younger children had to be bathed, and 
Mrs. Timmons had to see to it that 
enough water was collected in buckets, 
pans and other available receptacles to 
supply the family during the day. ‘Like 
as not the vinegar taste won’t disappear 
before to-morrow,” she said. 

And the Timmons household was a fair 
criterion of all others in Simpton that 
morning. Could you have been so sit 
uated as to command a view of any of the 
residence streets, this would have been 
the scene: A vista of clean-swept 
porches, on nearly all of which reposed a 
rolled-up copy of that morning’s Seeker. 
From time to time a front door would 
open and a man in house slippers and 
smoking jacket or lounging coat would 
issue. He would take up the paper, 
unfold it, scan the first page, then bolt 
rapidly into the house. In a few minutes 
you would see his wife sally forth from 
the side door and cut across the yard to 
the neighbor’s kitchen door. From this 
door would come another woman, and 
you would see their hands lifted in 
amazement and wonder, and could al- 
most hear the cries of ‘‘Lawsy me!” 
which go with the uplifted hands, and the 
“Did you ever!” that accompanies the 
dropping of the hands to the hips. Sleepy 
children were being rousted from their 
comfortable beds and plunged protest- 
ingly into hastily filled bath tubs. Cooks 
were being urged to greater speed in the 
getting of breakfast or the doing up of the 
dishes, so that the useful dish-pan might 
be filled with water and set upon the back 
porch until its contents might be drafted 
upon. 

And Wissles? Let us go with the 
estimable woman at whose house he 
boarded. Let us hearken to her gasp as 
her husband tells her of the coming flood 
of vinegar. Let us stand near her and 
watch her widening eyes and her smile 
of pride as her husband—as all other 
husbands in Simpton did that morning— 
explains to her the simple scientific reason 
and the clamoring necessity for this 
spurting of vinegar through the arteries 
underlying the city. Then let us, if we 
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can, keep pace with her after she starts 
with sudden realization of the man snooz- 
ing away so unsuspectingly on the second 
floor, and takes the stairs two steps at a 
time. She reaches his room and pounds 
upon the door. 

‘““Mr. Wissles! Mr. Wissles!”’ 

“‘Ugh-gh-gh! Ooh-ah-h-h-h! Ye-e-es?” 

“Get up. Get up this minute!” 

“Ugh-gh-gh !——ttime is it?” 

“Nine o’clock! Get up quick!” 

Plump! Thump! The feet of Wissles 
are upon the floor, but in fancy we can see 
him leaning regretfully back again upon 
that now luxurious mattress. Still, he 
rouses himself by a supreme effort and 
calls: 

‘“‘What is it? A fire?” 

‘‘No. Water—worse than water; it’s 
vinegar!” 

“Vinegar?” 

“Yes. Dohurry. They’re a-going to 
run twenty million barrels of vinegar in 
through the waterworks and purify the 
town, and if you don’t get up right now 
and get your Sunday morning bath, good- 
ness knows when you will; and if you’re 
a minute too late, like as not you'll turn 
right into a pickle because there won’t be 
anything but vinegar to bathe in, and 
I’ve got to rush downstairs and see that 
the girls save out enough water right now 
to get the dinner and to wash the dishes, 
and I do wonder if the clock is right! 
What time is it by your watch? Oh, 
do hurry, Mr. Wissles!” 

All of this without a pause for breath 
or punctuation, and all of it without the 
least heed to the interjected remarks of 
Wissles, who at last manages to say: 

“Oh, the vinegar? That’s nothing. I 
know all about that.” 

“Then do hurry.” 

And Mrs. Bennet turns and clatters 
down the stairs and out to the kitchen. 


Once his eyes were open, and he had 
given the matter a bit of thought, Wissles 
began to realize that he had builded better 
than he knew. He had shaken Mrs. 
Bennet from her monumental calm, and 
if one could disturb her phlegmatic na- 
ture, then what could he not have done 
to the rest of Simpton? Clearly, there 
were to be things doing that morning in 
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Simpton, and it behooved the author of 
the happenings to be in their midst, if he 
would enjoy ther. He dressed rapidly 
and went downstairs, to hear the vinegar 
story all over again. Then he thanked 
Mrs. Bennet for the cup of coffee she 
gave him, and betook himself into the 
city’s heart, which by this time was puls- 
ing madly. His short term of residence 
there had not made him a sufficiently 
well known character to be recognized by 
all, and those who did know him were too 
busy with their own affairs todo more than 
nod to him as he passed them on his way 
to the office. 

The hands on the courthouse clock 
were creeping toward the position which 
would announce the hour of ten to the 
inhabitants. In the courthouse yard 
there spouted merrily a fountain. About 
this fountain was assembled a bustling 
group of people, some of whom lugged 
tubs, others half-barrels, and others all 
the way from one to four buckets of vary- 
ing sizes. From the street beyond them 
came the rattle and racket of a swiftly 
driven horse, and the crowd opened out. 
The plunging animal, dragging a buck- 
board in which sat an excited man who 
held a folded paper between his teeth, 
whirled by. 

‘‘Who was that?” asked Wissles of the 
man nearest him. 

“Tom Randall,” replied the man. 

“Randall that runs the iron mill?” 

“Yes. He’s plumb off his head this 
morning. Been trying to get the pump- 
ing station by ’phone, but the wires are 
busy all the time. He’s going out there 
now, I guess.” 

“What for?” 

‘‘What for? Why, he says if they turn 
that vinegar into the mains it'll get into 
his boilers and ruin them, and he’ll not 
only have to shut down, but he’ll hold the 
city and the waterworks company for 
damages. While ago he drove down by 
here like mad—going down to Judge 
Flanner’s house to get out an injunction 
to serve on the engineer at the pumping 
station. Reckon that must have been 
what he had in his teeth when he whizzed 
past. Be a pretty good horse if he takes 
Tom out to that pumping station by ten 
o’clock. Not many horses can do four 
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miles in four minutes on a common road. 
Guess the boilers’ll have to take their 
medicine, same as the rest of us. Say, 
me an’ my wife was going down to her 
folks for dinner to-day, but they sent us 
word not to come because they couldn’t 
cook anything with vinegar instead of 
water.” 

Wissles laughed a forced laugh and 
walked to the other side of the street, 
watching the crowd about the fountain, 
but mentally trying to imagine what the 
unsuspecting engineer at the pumping 
station had been saying to excited inquir- 
ers all morning, also what he would say 
and do when Tom Randall romped in 
with that injunction. 


Clang! 

The first stroke of ten boomed from the 
courthouse tower. 

Clang! 

With each stroke the vicinity leaped 
more and more to life. Early church- 
goers abandoned their sedate steps and 
hurried toward the center of observation 
—the fountain. At the brink of the 
basin knelt, bent, leaned and scrambled 
for position the employes of the cheap 
restaurants that dotted the boundaries of 
the square. Back of them pressed the 
other interested ones, the curiosity seekers. 
And back of this strata surged the inno- 
cent bystanders. Men and boys squeezed 
through to the fountain, stuck a finger 
into the water, put the finger betweer. the 
lips, and gravely announced: 

“Can’t taste anything yet.” 

The crowd pushed back and forth in 
response to a few false alarms. Some 
one whose anxiety to be the pioneer in 
discovering the vinegar had permitted 
eagerness to overcome judgment, had 
declared that the water was sour. Hats 
fell off and floated about in the basin, 
dipping and ducking when the plashing 
streams came down upon them. Nor 
was the curiosity confined to the crowd 
at the fountain. In every house in town, 
so soon as the kitchen clock announced 
the hour of ten, wondering women turned 
the spigot open, and thoughtfully touched 
damp finger tips to tongues that puckered 
at the thought of vinegar. 

The long hand on the courthouse clock 
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crept solemnly over the space that indi- 
cated the passing of five minutes of time. 
Still no vinegar. It crawled on to II— 
ten minutes after. And yet no vinegar. 
It hitched over the first arc and struck the 
downward stretch past III and on to IIIT 

and still no vinegar. The investigators 
stood with ready fingers at the water’s 
brink, and with earnest eyes riveted on 
the dial of the clock. Silence—heavy, 
breathless silence, sank down from the 
sky and enfolded the scene. The long 
hand of the clock split the dial—it pointed 
to VI, half-past ten. 

Suddenly the crowd straightened up 
and looked each into the face of his 
neighbor, with that galvanic start of men 
when a pistol is fired at their ears. Some 
one across the street had cried: 

‘‘ Ain’t she running yet?” 

She was not. The fringe of the crowd 
oozed away. The inner section trickled 
out. But the old guard stood firm. 
Those with tubs and _ half-barrels and 
buckets stood at their posts of duty until 
the long hand of the clock had climbed 
half-way up the home stretch of the dial. 
Then they, with one last poking of the 

nger and tasting of the water, shouldered 
their paraphernalia and slithered to their 
places of work and of business. Some 
wert to church, also; but it was indifferent 
heed they gave to the sermon. Some 
went to their homes, but it was neither to 
give nor to receive news of the advent of 
the vinegar. 


Wissles went to the Seeker office. The 
full weight of his iniquity fell upon him. 
He had shaken «» the town, yes. But 
had he not shaken it too well? What 
would be the result in so far as his affairs 
were concerned? He had induced a 
whole town to kick the brick-concealing 
hat; he had yanked the stuffed pocket- 
book from the eagerly clutching hands 
of a confiding populace. Why, oh, why, 
had none of them read the vinegar story 
to the end? Was there none in all the 
town who had seen that little line—that 
wee agate line at the conclusion of the 
whole matter—that line which stated sim- 
ply and succinctly, “This is the first 
day of April’? It was all up for him. 
Instead of congratulation, he was in need 
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of consolation. In his extremity he 
turned to—the girl. He went to the tele- 
phone and called up the Britton home. 
He asked for Alice. 

“Hello, Alice! Is that you? Say, 
this is me. Did you see that story about 
the vinegar?” 

“Yes. We’ve been watching for it to 
start running all morning. Wait. 
Mamma is calling. Maybe she has tasted 
it at the faucet!” 

He heard the receiver at her end drop 
to the end of its cord, and heard her foot- 
steps receding. He hung up his receiver, 
returned to his desk and groaned. 


Colonel Bushrod Timmons had been 
among those present at the test of the 
waters of the fountain, but he had not 
been of those who gathered at the brink. 
He was an innocent bystander, and he 
had gone straightly home when a glimmer 
of doubt presented itself to him. At 
home he had joined the group at the 
kitchen faucet until he was called to the 
telephone. 

“Say, Colonel,” said the one who rang 
him up, “that vinegar joke is the best 
thing ever perpetrated here. It’s better 
than the moon hoax.” 

‘“*Eh—what?” 

“I say that vinegar joke beats the 
famous moon hoax.” 

“Who is this?” 

“This is Lampton. I must congratu- 
late you on that joke. Do you know, I 
was quite taken in by it. I never thought 
until a moment ago that this was the 
first day of April.” 

‘“*Eh—oh, thank you, Professor.” 

Professor Lampton was the principal of 
the schools, and the literary arbiter of 
Simpton. But Colonel Timmons did not 
think upon this at that moment. He 
hunted up his paper, reread the first part 
of that vinegar story, and then read the 
last section, jumping visibly when he 
came upon the agate line at the close. 
Into the kitchen he ran, shouting: 

“April fool! I fooled all of you!” 

It was a flank movement, but the Colo- 
nel knew how to execute such. After 
dragging the bewildered family from the 
dripping faucet he outlined the story to 
them, and worked up a great climax of 
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that little explanatory agate line. The 
evident enjoyment and admiration of 
the family, together with three more 
telephone calls to congratulate him on 
the wonderfully good joke, put him in 
excellent humor with the world and with 
himself. And all that afternoon the fe 
licitations continued. Even Tom Ran 
dall, on his way home from the pumping 
station, stopped his foam-flecked horse 
at Timmons’s house long enough to tell 
him he was glad it was a joke after all. 

That evening Colonel Bushrod Tim- 
mons entered his office—the office of the 
Simpton daily and Sunday Seeker, and 
stood for a space contemplating the figure 
of Wissles, who was writing something 
at his desk. His typewriter was hooded. 
His desk was put in order. 

“Writing another vinegar story, I sup- 
pose?” asked the Colonel, blandly. 

Wissles looked up, coloring. 

“No, Colonel,” he said. “I’m terribly 
sorry about that. I didn’t dream of it 
working the way it did.” 

“Vinegar always works, Wissles.’ 

Had Wissles known Colonel Timmons 


’ 


longer he would have known that when 
that worthy made a joke—and he 
always punned in doing so—all was well 
with him, that Peace was hanging her 
banners and her olive branches on the 
walls and that all mankind was a good 
fellow. But Wissles did not know this. 

“Yes, Colonel,” he replied, with a weak 
smile. ‘‘I—I was writing my resignation.” 

“Your what?” 

“My resignation. But Ill not write 
it now, since you are here. I may as 
well——”’ 

“T should say you’ll not write it. Wait 
one second.” 

The Colonel extracted a five dollar bill 
from his wallet, passed it over to Wissles, 
and said: 

“You shook ’em up, as I told you to. 
That’s the kind of stuff I like to see in a 
man. You get the extra five per week, 
beginning last week, Wissles.” 


But it is of record that Alice Britton, 
when she became a bride, received a 
most amazing number of duplicate vin- 
egar cruets. 
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Some Dramas of the Day 





BY ACTON DAVIES 


These are the young dramatist’s salad 
days. If it be true that in the spring a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love, it is equally true in the 
stage world that in the spring the young 
dramatist hopefully turns to thoughts of 
a production. 

With many managers it is a time of ex- 
periment. They are willing then to pro- 
duce, for a few weeks’ run, plays which 
they would not dream of accepting 
seriously during the height of the season. 
This year has been very much as others 
in that respect, except for the fact that 
the few real successes scored this season 
have made the managers almost desper- 
ate and, therefore, willing to take even 
more reckless chances than usual. These 
new and more or less innocuous little plays 
began to crop out almost before the first 
strawberries got on the fruit stands. At 
this writing, they are still blossoming and 
withering thick and fast. The last six 
weeks of the season have brought forth 
very little of real dramatic value, but 
some of these productions have proved to 
be unusually interesting. 

For instance, there was that very 
charming experiment which Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske made one afternoon at 


her own theater, the Manhattan—an ex- 
periment which proved so_ successful 
that she had to repeat it for several suc- 
ceeding matinées. She presented three 
short plays from her own pen, but ap- 
peared in none of them herself. Mr. John 
Mason, Mr. George Arliss and Miss 
Fernanda Eliscu carried off the honors. 
Two of these plays, ‘“‘The Rose,” and 
“The Eyes of the Blind,” scored mild 
successes; the other one, a Louisiana 
tragedy called “A _ Light from St. 
Agnes,” created a sensation. It is one of 
the strongest one-act plays that I have 
ever seen. It holds you spellbound 
from start to finish, this little tragedy of 
the Bayou. 

Toinette and Michel are the village out- 
casts. The fact that their little tumble- 
down hut is next-door neighbor to the 
Church of St. Agnes seems merely to have 
made them farther from God. Michel, 
when he is not thieving, is a day laborer, 
drunken, debauched and even more law- 
less than any of the blacks about the 
place. Toinette loves him; that is her 
only excuse for everything, and in order 
that he may be up betimes in the morn- 
ing, it is her habit to drag her little cot 
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bed out into the middle of the garret, so 
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Mrs, Fiske’s play, ‘‘A Light from St. Agnes.’’ 
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that the sun’s rays as 
they come streaming 
in from the stained 
glass windows of St. 
Agnes will awaken her 
at dawn. 

There has been a 
funeral in the church 
that day. The Lady 
Bountiful of the dis- 
trict, the woman who 
had labored long and 
vainly to 
rescue 


from her evil ——=$——" 
life, lies dead before the altar. From 
the window of the hut she and Michel 
can see the body lying before the chancel 
in solemn state. On the breast of the 
dead woman there gleams a diamond 
cross. It glistens in the moonlight, and 
the sparkle of it fills the drunkard’s mind 
with a brutal resolve. He had always 
loathed that woman; it was she who had 
tried to win Toinette away from him, and 
now as she lies dead her very purity 
seems to madden him. Besides, those 
diamonds, sold in the city, would provide 
him with whisky for many months. 

The drunkard sits by the window and 
watches, sullen and silent. Toinette eyes 
him furtively. The village priest has 
just been to see her, and concealed in her 
dress is a little wooden crucifix, a gift 
from the woman who now lies dead. 
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Scenes from ‘‘A Light from St. Agnes.’’ 


With the crucifix she had sent Toin- 
ette a message making one last ap- 
peal to her to enter the fold of the 
church. Toinette draws her little 
bed out and places it in the ac- 
customed place. Michel is still 
staring out of the window. Sud- 
denly the girl divines his purpose. 
She realizes that he is going to rob 
the corpse. He starts for the door, 
but she intercepts him. She drags 
him back into the room, praying, 
threatening, beseeching him to leave 
the dead in peace. The man curses 
her, then lifts his fist to strike, but the 
girl dodges him adroitly and rushes from 
the hut. The man goes back to the win- 
dow again and continues to watch. 
Presently the great bell of the Bayou, 
that bell which gives the alarm to all the 
country side, clangs out a midnight warn- 
ing. Michel springs to his feet with 
another curse; the girl has balked him. 
He rushes out into the dark in pursuit of 
her. 

There is a long pause; the bell stops; 
you hear a cry in the distance, and then 
Michel comes in, dragging the girl. He 
throws her down upon the cot, and flying 
at her like some furious beast, he buries 
his knife in her heart. Then tiptoeing 
over to the little washstand, he calmly 
washes his hands. Dawn is beginning 
to break as he skulks out of the hut, and 
presently the rising sun throws a flood of 
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SOME DRAMAS OF THE DAY 


gold from the church window all about 
the silent figure on the cot. In descrip- 
tion, of course, this play cannot but 
sound horrible and gruesome. It is all 
of that, and yet, acted as it was by Mr. 
John Mason and Miss Eliscu, it reached 
great dramatic heights. It was one of 
those plays which you can never forget; 
it leaves an indelible impression. 


But if there is one thing more than 
another which we want in the spring, it is 
gayety and laughter. The laughing suc- 
cesses this year have been unusually few 
and far between, and therefore the public 
debt is the greater to Mr. Charles Froh- 
man that he should have imported, for a 
four weeks’ season, that irrepressible 
little comédienne, Miss Marie Tempest, 
in her new play, ‘“‘The Freedom of Su- 
zanne.” The play itself, written by her 
husband, Cosmo Gordon-Lenox, is a 
mere bagatelle, a trifle as light as thistle- 
down; but it shows this incomparable little 
artist in a delicious and wholly bewitching 
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Scene from ‘‘The Freedom of Suzanne.”’ 
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light. Since Rosina Vokes died, there has 
been no woman on the English-speaking 
stage who can approach Miss Tempest’s 
delightful fun. She learned her art in 
that hardest of all dramatic schools, comic 
opera. In those days they used to call 
her ‘‘the Dresden china prima donna,” 
and no woman of her day could approach 
her in daintiness and distinction. I have 
always regarded her as the prettiest ugly 
woman I ever saw, and who that ever 
heard her sing ‘‘The Nightingale Song,” 
or ‘Steady, Boys, Steady,” will ever for- 
get it? From comic opera Miss Tempest 
graduated into musical comedy. She 
created the réle of Chimosa San in the 
“Geisha” in London, and played it con- 
tinuously for three years. Then it sud- 
denly occurred to Miss Tempest, who 
had married Gordon-Lenox in the mean- 
time, that musical comedy was rather 
infra dig. for a woman who, in the sweet 
by and by, stands a very good chance 
of becoming the Duchess of Richmond 
(as a matter of fact, there are only two 
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Marie Tempest as Suzanne. 

old gentlemen, both heirless and invalids, 

3 who stand between Mr. Lenox and the 


dukedom). So Miss Tempest suddenly 

decided that she would become a‘‘straight”’ 

comédienne. Her success was instanta 

neous. London accepted her as_ the 

ideal Becky Sharp, and ever since then 

she has confined her work entirely to 
light comedy. 

In “The Freedom of Suzanne” we 
find her a giddy young butterfly, married 
to a very charming man whose only draw- 
back is an utterly impossible and wholly 
ferocious mother-in-law. Suzanne runs 
away one afternoon, and does not 
turn up until 12 o’clock at night. 
The Trevor household meanwhile 
is in a terrible stew. Charley 
Trevor, the good-natured husband, 
paces the floor frantically. The 
family lawyer and Suzanne's 
bosom friend try to throw oil on} 
the troubled waters, while the 
mother-in-law sits by and gloats. 
She announces that it is exactly 
what she would have expected of 

such an irresponsible creature as 








Then Suzanne returns, and before any 


: Suzanne. 
one can demand an explanation she starts 





in on a long and vivid account of her 
various adventures. She has been, with 
a heavy veil on, to one of those restaurants 
where no respectable London woman 
ever goes. She had a most beautiful 
time there, she says, and she tells the 
assembled family exactly what happened. 
As a matter of fact there is not the slight- 
est harm in Suzanne; she is simply full of 
irrepressible spirits, and her sense of 
humor is always leading her into the 
perpetration of impossible pranks. There 
are three men in London who have been 
paying marked attentions to Suzanne, of 
whom Charley Trevor is quite naturally 
intensely jealous. Suzanne announces 
that she has met each one of them some- 
where in the course of the evening. Then 
the mother-in-law puts her oar in, and the 
result is a family row, which leads Su- 
zanne to declare that she is going to get 
a divorce. 

In the second act the Trevors have 
separated. The decree of divorce has not 
yet been made absolute, but for nearly a 
year the couple have not seen each other, 
when all of a sudden they turn up in the 
same seaside hotel. Charley Trevor is 
there, flanked by his mother, who has 
brought with her one of her pet protégées, 
an old friend of Suzanne’s, and as far as 
one can gauge the matter, it looks asif she 
were destined to become Mrs. Trevor 
No. 2. Suzanne and this young woman 
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Alice Fischer in ‘‘A School for Husbands.”’ 


meet in the palm room, and there is a 
very clever, wholly “catty” scene be- 
tween them. The protégée is snippy, 
Suzanne smiles her very sweetest, and 
asks particularly after her dear mamma- 
in-law. Then the elder Mrs. Trevor ap- 
pears, and she and Suzanne have a very 
amusing set-to. 

After that she and Charley meet. At 
first there is a little awkwardness on 
either side, but they finally decide to 
drink a cup of tea together. Over the 
teacups Suzanne realizes for the first 
time what a charming fellow Charley 
really is. While they are sipping their 

i, Suzanne’s three admirers hover in 
the offing. Whenever one of them ap- 
proaches she sends him about his business 
in exactly the same way that in the old 
days she used to send Charley to the 
right-about. Charley enjoys the situa- 
tion hugely, and remarks how much nicer 
it is to be a pretty woman’s friend than 


her husband. Suzanne does not quite 
see the point of the joke, but she smiles 
at it just the same. 

The protégée has announced her inten- 
tion of going up to London that night, 
and is very anxious that Charley Trevor 
shall accompany her. Charley tells Su- 
zanne that he is afraid that he will have to 
go. Suzanne says that it is very foolish 
for him to leave the lovely sea air, and all 
that sort of thing, and rush back to Lon- 
don. Then she hurries upstairs to don 
her prettiest tea-gown, in the hope that 
that may keep him at her feet. When 
she returns, Charley and the young woman 
have just started. Suzanne in despair 
tucks up her tea-gown about her, throws 
on an automobile coat and hat, and 
jumping into a motor-car, starts for Lon- 
don on her own account. 

The last act is in Charley’s room, the 
hour midnight, of the same day. The 
same old inevitable stage supper is laid 
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for two. Charley is there, awaiting the 
arrival of somebody. The door bell 
rings and in walks Suzanne. But such a 
Suzanne /—spattered with mud from head 
to feet, soaking wet and in a very bad 
temper. ‘I beg your pardon,” she says 
to her husband, ‘‘I just happened to be 
passing. I wonder if you would mind if 
I used your telephone a moment.” 
“Certainly not,” says Charley, and while 
she is using the instrument he steps up 
behind her and places his arm about her 
waist. She calls up one of her admirers 
and tells him that she is very well, thank 
you, and does not care to set eyes on him 
for several days. This remark makes a 
hit with Charley. He offers her a glass 
of champagne, and while she is drinking 
it he notices her muddy feet and stockings. 
Kneeling down, he removes one of her 
shoes, and then after some persuasion 
insists on her taking her stockings off. 
This is the scene that is supposed to have 
shocked all London, but as a matter of 
fact, Miss Tempest and Mr. Allyn Ayns- 
worth, who plays Charley, handle it so 
daintily that it becomes merely a de- 
licious bit of comedy—nothing more. 
Then Charley informs her that all is lost, 
the King’s Proctor has a detective watch- 
ing him from outside, and having tracked 


a woman to his rooms his decree of divorce 
can now never be made absolute. Under 
the circumstances—and in view of the 
fact that she has not got another pair of 
stockings—there is only one thing for 
Suzanne to do. They make up the quar- 
rel and live happy ever afterwards—or 
until Suzanne meets her mother-in-law 
again! 

Unfortunately for playgoers at large, 
this engagement of Miss Tempest is for 
four weeks only. At the end of that 
time, Mr. Frohman has given orders she 
is to return to London and complete the 
run of the play. New Yorkers have 
certainly found in it a very enjoyable 
spring tonic. Children may not cry for 
it, but it certainly has made their elders 
laugh. 


Another actress of buoyant, whole- 
souled personality, who has been putting 
New York in good humor of late, is Miss 
Alice Fischer, who is now appearing in 
Stanislaus Stange’s ‘‘A School for Hus- 
bands,” at Wallack’s. This play is 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” reversed 
in a measure. Mr. Stange has set his 
play amid the furbelows and fripperies 
of the last century, and the dialogue glis- 
tens with celebrated sayings from nearly 
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Scene from ‘‘The Heir to the Hoorah.’”’ 


all the old dramatists. When I call this 
play an eighteenth century hash, I am not 
undervaluing it by any manner of means. 
[he dialogue makes laughter; once in a 
vhile, of course, you recognize a very 
ld friend in the midst of the airy per- 

lage, but whether you recognize it or 
not, you laugh just the same, and “A 
School for Husbands” certainly does offer 
Miss Fischer the most effective and dig- 
nified réle which she has undertaken 
since she has become a star. 

Miss Fischer’s road to stellardom has 
been rather an unusual one. She played 
with success for a season in “‘ Mrs. Jack” 
and made a little money. With this 
money, the following year, she backed 
herself in an extraordinary concoction, 
called ‘“‘What’s the Matter with Susan?” 
The few audiences which ever saw this 
play never stopped to answer the title, 
they were so busy remarking, “‘What’s 
the matter with Alice Fischer? Why did 
she put on such a crazy thing as that?” 
Miss Fischer saw the point at once and 
withdrew it speedily, but in the mean- 
time she had lost all her profits of the 
previous year. Just then Manager Whit- 
ney was making up a cast for his new 
comic opera, “Piff, Paff, Pouf.” He 
offered the leading dowager réle to Miss 
Fischer at a very large salary, and agreed 
that if she would accept it, at the end of 
a year he would star her in a dignified 


play. Throwing her dignity to the 
winds, Miss Fischer jumped delightedly 
at the offer. She played ‘“‘Piff, Paff, 
Pouf” consecutively for a year and a half, 
and now she emerges into the ranks of 
the stars again, a richer and a _ wiser 
actress—in fact, to my mind, she is now 
a much better artist than she has ever 
been before. Comic opera did wonders 
for her. 


But of all the plays of this late spring 
season, the one that has pleased me most 
is Paul Armstrong’s ‘“‘The Heir to the 


Hoorah,’”’ which promises to be one of 
the biggest successes that the Hudson has 
yet known. Playgoers took to this little 
Western comedy instantly, for in spite of 
defects of construction, and some gross 
caricatures in the way of Eastern charac- 
ters, the play is human, original, and full 
of a humor which is refreshing. I have 
not heard more and heartier laughter in 
a theater this season than at this perform- 
ance. 

The hero, Joe Lacey, is a cowboy who 
owns the Hoorah gold mine. He has 
married a New York girl, a frightful 
little snob, and this character, I am sorry 
to say, is one of the most serious draw- 
backs to the heart-interest of the play. 
Her mother is even a more objectionable 
person than she is. She announces that 
she has married her daughter to Lacey 
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for his money, but she has no intention of 
putting up with or condoning his gauche- 
ries. A week after the wedding Lacey 
gives a dinner party to some of his old 
cowboy pals, including his partner and 
his brother Dick. The cowboys wear 
their best store clothes; Dic k, the brother, 
dissipates so far as to wear a frock coat 
and a violent pea-green necktie. Lacey 
and the Eastern men appear, of course, 
in evening clothes. The mother-in-law 
is so shocked at the appearance of the 
cowboys that she remonstrates with her 
son-in-law. The result is that he remon- 
strates with them, and they, consigning 
both him and his dinner to a warmer 
climate, leave the hotel, dinnerless and in 
high dudgeon. After their departure the 
bride quarrels with Lacey. He naturally 
stands up for his friends, and the result 
is that bride and groom decide to separate. 

Lacey takes a European trip to brush 
up his manners, and eight months later, 
on his return to the mining town, his old 
friends, who by this time have forgiven 
him, determine to heap coals of fire on 
his head and give him a dinner, which 
shall be after their own kind. 

It is this second act which makes the 
real comedy success of the play. Each of 
the cowboys has invested in a dress suit, 
and as if that were not sufficient purga- 
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wall 


tory for them to endure in one evening, 
they have placed themselves in the hands 
of an Eastern society man, who insists 
that they shall all wear white gloves. 
Presently Lacey walks into the dining- 
room, clad in a tweed traveling suit. 
Then it is their turn to be shocked. They 
refuse to sit at the table with such a 
barbarian, but after they have carried 
their joke to she farthest limit they forgive 
him and let him stay. During the din- 
ner a telephone message acquaints Lacey 
with the fact that there is an heir to the 
Hoorah. His wife has just become the 
mother of a bouncing boy. The child, 
of course, brings the father and mother 
together again, and the play ends with 
general reconciliation. The only thing 
to which you cannot reconcile yourself, 
is the fact of so sterling a chap as Lacey 
being tied for life to such a howling little 
metropolitan snob. If Mr. Paul Arm- 
strong can go on turning out as fresh and 
original dramatic material as is found in a 
more or less crude form in this play, he 
may be able one of these days to pick up 
the thread of American drama just where 
Mr. Augustus Thomas, since his con- 
version to society and foreign parts, 
seems to have dropped it. That one 
magic stage word “Shuman” is written 
all over this little play. 





Scene from ‘‘The Heir of the Hoorah.”’ 
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Two changes are conspicuous among 
the manifold details of periodical publi- 
cation, when we compare the field of to- 
day with that of even a few years ago. 
One is the tremendous increase in circu- 
lation enjoyed by a few magazines of the 
better class, and the other is the marked 
expansion of the ideas of advertisers as 
to the methods, in energy, originality and 
liberality, which they employ. 

Of course, these two changes have come 
about simultaneously, and, indeed, by 
logical connection with each other. Only 
by the accession of large advertising 
patronage could the magazines of to-day, 
sold as cheaply as they are, support the 
tremendous expense of production while 
maintaining such high standards of lit- 
erary, artistic and mechanical excellence 
as now govern them. Only by main- 
taining these exacting standards of excel- 
lence, could such large circulations be 
secured and made permanent, as would 
justify the great increase in advertising 
expenditures. Thus we are taught anew 
the perpetual interdependence of pub- 
lisher, reader and advertiser. 

This is truly an age of aggressive ad- 
vertising. The more aggressive the ad- 
vertiser who has a meritorious offer to 
make public, the greater his returns. 
The quarter-page space of a few years 
ago has grown to a fuil page, and the 
advertisers who formerly were content 
with the full page are now running col- 
ored inserts of two, four or even more 
pages. The best possible reason that 
these advertisers can offer for increasing 
their space, is that it pays. 

We believe that the most important 
example of space-buying of an individual 
advertiser, in this or any other country, 
is seen in the twenty-page advertisement 
of the First National Co-operative Society, 
of Chicago, which appeared in THE RED 
Book for May. An undertaking so stu- 
pendous as the publication of an adver- 
tisement of twenty pages in a single issue 
of a high grade magazine, commands se- 
rious attention by advertisers everywhere. 
It is startling because so unusual. Never, 
to our knowledge, has any other advertiser 
entered expensive magazine advertising 
columns with a contract of such magni- 
tude, 
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Advertising is the highest form of sales- 
manship. Without the advantage of 
personal contact, but entirely through the 
medium of cold type, the advertiser must 
present his argument so forcibly as to win 
confidence and patronage by the merit of 
the proposition itself. It is for this reason 
that the shrewd advertiser of to-day de- 
mands an intelligent audience, by whom 
his reasonable appeal would be under- 
stood. To reach this audience, he must 
choose a medium which appeals to such 
readers, and in order that his efforts may 
not be wasted, it must be a medium whose 
circulation is large in comparison with 
the rate charged for space in its adver- 
tising pages. 

The most tangible evidence that can 
be offered as to the character and quan- 
tity of the circulation of any periodical, 
is the constant and persistent patronage 
of shrewd advertisers, and if to these 
details be added the use of larger space, 
the testimony becomes even more im- 
pressive. The publishers of THe Rep 
Book have known the intelligence and 
the number of the readers of the maga- 
zine. They have seen it attain within 
two years a circulation exceeded by not 
more than five of the oldest and greatest 
of its eastern competitors, with this June 
number reaching 338,000. But they be- 
lieve they may be pardoned for calling 
attention to the fact that THE Rep Book 
pages were selected for this twenty-page 
advertisement by the First National Co- 
operative Society, an advertiser who had 
tested the medium at intervals with single- 
page insertions, as had been done in the 
pages of several other publications upon 
which the choice did not fall. 


The plans for THE RED Book as it is 
to be during the approaching months of 
summer, justify the Publishers in prom- 
ising that the magazine will be even better 
in the future than it has been in the past. 
Gay covers, appropriate to the season, 
elaborate art supplements filled with 
photographic portrait studies of beautiful 
women, choice fiction by favorite writers 
of national fame, and by a younger group 
which THE RED Book is bringing into 
prominence, attractive illustrations, and 
a ruling spirit of cheerfulness that will 
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make the magazine enticing for the vaca- 
tion season, are the promises which the 
editor makes us. 

Out of the feast of fascinating fiction 
that has been prepared for the July Rep 
Book, the first of the summer numbers, 
we can indicate only half a dozen of the 
stories at this time. 

Forrest Crissey, author of ‘‘The Coun- 
try Boy,” and ‘Tattlings of a Retired 
Politician,” has written for this number 
a story entitled “The Flag-raising at 
Gray’s Gulch,” which by its homely 
sentiment and its human sympathy will 
appeal with equal force to every reader, 
man or woman. It is a story of Inde- 
pendence Day, but its novelty of scene 
and situation lift it out of the list of hack- 
neyed tales of the Fourth of July, and 
make it almost a classic. Mr. Crissey’s 
work is already known favorably to 
Rep Book readers, for this magazine 
published one of his stories some months 
ago, under the title “Cock o’ the Walk.” 

One of the daintiest of love stories of 
all the many that have appeared in THE 
Rep Book pages, has been contributed 
to the July number by Ethel Sigsbee 
Small, under the title ‘The Nymph.” 
This nymph, however, is no figment of 
the imagination, but a real American girl 
with all the charm that this implies at its 
best. The conception of the story, the 
characters, and the descriptions are dis- 
tinctly poetical, and from beginning to 
end the tale has a summery grace and 
lightness quite to be appreciated. 

““A Tale of Ten Thousand Dogies’ 
the somewhat evasive title of a delightful 
western story by one of the newer writers 
in that fruitful field. Herbert Quick, 
author of the successful book, ‘‘ Aladdin 
& Company,” which is one of the recog- 
nized hits of the season, makes his appear- 
ance in Rep Book pages with this story, 
which is worthy of association with that 
volume. For the benefit of those who do 
not include ‘“‘dogies” in their vocabulary, 
it may be explained that this is a cattle 
technicality among northwestern ranches, 
but for further information the tale must 
be read, or the reader will lose some 
delicious fun to which he is entitled. 

Leo Crane has gained a distinct position 
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in the last year as a writer of forcetul 
stories with more than transient merit. 
Some of the best of these have been pub- 
lished in Tue Rep Book, and in the July 
number another is offered under the title 
“Tony.” It is a story whose first charac- 
teristic is strength, but with the strength 
are keen character study, vivid descriptions 
and a sympathetic interpretation of prim- 
itive passions that show the author to be 
a careful student of mankind. ‘‘Tony” 
as a character in fiction ought to live, 
although “Tony” as a character in the 
story had to die. 

THE RED Book does not publish stories 
for children, but it has published some of 
the most fascinating stories about children, 
that can be found in the pages of any 
American magazine. Joseph Jefferson 
Jones, in the current number, is one type, 
and in the forthcoming number appears 
a very different one, who is introduced as 
a factor in a clever story entitled ‘‘Great 
Uncle Peter.”” Margaret Busbee Shipp, 
who contributes the story, is already a 
Rep Book favorite. In this instance 
she has entered another field, but with 
equal success. The American small boy, 
who is really the hero of the tale, will win 
his way into the heart of the reader, as 
he did into the heart of his stern rela- 
tive. 

Roy E. Norton, who created the char- 
acter of Bill Slocum for THe Rep. Book 
pages, returns in July with another story 
about that same redoubtable character, 
who has been variously miner, plainsman, 
sailor, smuggler and soldier of fortune. 
We have had him as “Old Bill Cupid” 
and as “‘Honest Smuggler.” This time 
he is ‘‘Captain Bill Slocum, Retributor.” 
In graphic phrase he relates the undoing 
of his former Chinese partner, at whose 
hands he fell into disrepute and poverty. 

Besides these stories, the July Rep 
Book .will contain ten others of equal 
interest and importance, varied as to 
scene and style, so that every reader may 
find what he likes best. The dramatic 
department for the month will be devoted 
to a pictorial account of the newest and 
most novel of New York amusement 
enterprises, with special reference to 
summer entertainment in the metropolis. 
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